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WALTER HINES PAGE AND THE SOUTH 
By EDD WINFIELD PARKS 


T THE turn of the century, southern men in abundance 
called Walter Hines Page traitor and yellow dog. He 
was betraying publicly the shame and ignominy of the South, 
its poverty and backwardness, and for this he was damned as a 
modern Judas. A publicist, a liberal in a land peopled by con- 
servatives, he left his birthplace to preach back at it from the 
section that in no remote yesterday had despoiled it. So South- 
erners believed, and they excoriated him. 

Then came the triumph of liberalism, in so many ways also the 
triumph of industrialism. Men came to believe that, if cleanliness 
could only prevail universally, Godliness would take care of itself. 
Here Godliness represents tradition, that part of the past which is 
worth being made a part of the present. Any change must 
necessarily be an improvement, any breaking down of tradi- 
tionary idols must be progress. This idea permeated through 
the South more slowly than through other sections: indifference 
defies almost all weapons. Once it conquered, Walter Hines 
Page took his rightful place as last of the new Southern heroes, 
in the line that included Henry Grady, Ben Hill, and Sidney 
Lanier. 

Today, when liberalism has collapsed, when the ideas, the con- 
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quests of Page and all the Pages seem empty mockery, when the 
world seeks vainly for new panaceas, this place seems less de- 
served. A new evaluation of Walter Hines Page, and through 
him the movement which he represented, must be made. 

In his way, he was as great a romanticist as his distant cousin, 
Thomas Nelson Page. Their careers paralleled in remarkable 
fashion. Almost the same age, they died almost at the same time, 
shortly after the end of the world war. Each was a distinguished 
literary man. Walter had served as Ambassador to Great Britain, 
Thomas as Ambassador to Italy. Here the superficial resemblance 
ceases, abruptly. 

For Thomas Nelson Page was descended from a proud Virginia 
family, a gentleman and a cavalier. His own period seemed 
ignoble and squalid. With nostalgic yearning he turned in 
memory to “‘the sweetest, purest, and most beautiful civilization” 
that this country had ever known. In the end, the Before-the- 
War of his imagination assumed more reality to him than the 
tangible actualities of his own day. His life went in an effort to 
recapture and to interpret this lost civilization, and he succeeded 
in the grand manner. However false they may be, Marse Chan, 
Red Rock, and In Ole Virginia recall much of that glamour and 
charm, that romantic aristocracy, which we associate with the 
old South. 

If the novelist looked to some yesterday that was gone, Walter 
Hines Page looked just as yearningly to some tomorrow, working 
and planning for a day he felt must dawn. Past glories of Virginia 
extended but remotely to North Carolina. What small glory 
reached the state did not include that branch of the Page family. 
They were no grand gentlemen, living in the grand manner. 
Allison Page was a prohibitionist before prohibition became of 
national importance, a sturdy Old Testament prophet in a land 
that honored the gentleman. A strict Methodist, he forbade card- 
playing, dancing, even the theatre. In addition, he was a unionist 
during the Civil War. 

The son suffered from this in school. Born in 1855, he received 
the sketchy training common after the war. At twelve he was 
transferred to a private academy, and he writes: ‘The son of a 
Confederate general, if he were at all a decent fellow, had of 
course a higher rank at the Bingham School than the son of a 
Colonel. There was some difficulty in deciding the exact rank of 
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a judge or a governor, as a father; but the son of a preacher had 
a chance of a good social rating, especially of an Episcopal 
clergyman. A Presbyterian preacher came next in rank. I at 
first was at a social disadvantage. My father was a Methodist — 
that was bad enough; but he had had no military rank at all. 
If it had become known among the boys that he had been a 
‘Union man’—I used to shudder at the suspicion in which I 
should be held. And the fact that my father had held no military 
title did at last become known.” 

Such a school would hardly endear tradition to one whose 
family was beyond even its outermost circle. His experience at 
Bingham, as much as any subsequent examination of facts and of 
conditions, determined his attitude toward the old South. 

Strangely enough, this man who was to live so much for the 
future began his career by delving deep into the past. After a dis- 
tinguished undergraduate career at Trinity and Randolph- 
Macon, where he specialized in Greek, he received one of the 
first fellowships given by Johns Hopkins. For two years he 
studied Greek under Basil Gildersleeve, but that great teacher 
talked too much of Southern needs: the man who taught him 
scholarship also taught him to be dissatisfied with it as a life work. 
Though he wrote to a young lady, “learn to look on me as a 
Greek drudge, pounding into boys or men a faint hint of the 
beauty of old Greekdom,” he had not the taste for academic life. 
A colleague justly decided that “Page was most interested in that 
one of the main tenses which we call the present.” 

But teaching, once begun, is difficult to leave. A degree has 
pecuniary value only in the academic market. The summer of 
1878 he taught in the University of North Carolina, and might 
have taught Greek a lifetime, had he been offered a position. 
No offer came. For want of better, Page taught English in the 
Louisville Male High School the following year. 

It savored too much of the cloister. Life, and journalism 
beckoned in the shape of a small Louisville magazine that imi- 
tated the Nation. But youthful enthusiasm, untutored talent 
were not enough, and the Age barely survived the year. 

During this period he formulated the policy that he was to 
pursue until death. In 1879 he wrote an article, published in the 
Atlantic Monthly, called ““An Old Southern Borough.” He por- 
trayed a sleepy North Carolina town inhabited by Southern 
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Gentlemen, living in the past, unconscious of the present. They 
read Horace, Virgil, Addison; above all, they read Sir Walter 
Scott, and patterned their conduct on his bookish notions of 
chivalry. In contrast to these idlers Page pictured the new order 
that had arisen: young men who advocated a burial of dead 
issues, a united country. These young men envisioned a South 
that would realize to the full its industrial and agricultural possi- 
bilities; as a first step in that direction, they desired a free, modern 
educational system. 

Though the essay was written when he was twenty-four, it 
expresses completely and accurately the man’s ideas thirty years 
later. He belonged to a hopeful generation that believed a 
millennium close at hand. All wrongs, all sorrows could be cor- 
rected by three agencies: education, industrialism, and science. 
To him education was not an end in itself, but a means to an 
end. Yet his thought processes, apparently, were never concerned 
with where this means might lead. The primary purpose of 
culture was to increase material prosperity, to equip mankind for 
more rapid progress. And he measured progress with the yard- 
stick of industrialism: more money, more factories, bigger busi- 
nesses, constant activity. Leisure must be paid for by hard work, 
and under no conditions could proper work be done well in a 
leisurely manner. 

Without hesitation or doubt, he started to remake the South 
in his own image. The sad truth that a literate population can 
be more invincibly ignorant than an illiterate one never pene- 
trated his optimistic but superficial philosophy. That prosperity, 
like poverty, may degrade and cheapen as easily as it may en- 
noble, never occurred to him. If science could hasten the tempo 
of life, could get more things accomplished in briefer time, then 
it must be good. Surely man could not have too much of good. 
His section lacked these benefits of modernity, so he wanted a 
South modern in education, in thought, in industrialism, in agri- 
culture, in everything. A change, any change would be for the 
better. He had scant sympathy for tradition; he had suffered too 
much from its dead hand in school days. 

His faith in journalism never wavered, and through journalism 
he learned that ceaseless repetition will in the end soften the 
hardest head. After a newspaper apprenticeship in St. Joseph, 
Missouri, he represented New York newspapers in the South, a 
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free-lance reporter. His letters and articles repeat his old con- 
viction. The past was gone; it must be decently interred, and for- 
gotten. Jefferson Davis was a glorious relic of the past, but a drag 
on the slow wheel of progress. Although he admired George 
Washington Cable and Joel Chandler Harris, the youthful 
prophet cried for a literature that would deal with the present 
rather than with the past. 

These articles won him a short-lived place on the editorial staff 
of the New York World, then more of a magazine than a news- 
paper. With the advent of Joseph Pulitzer, he resigned. 

Once more he returned to North Carolina, to found the Raleigh 
State Chronicle. The venture soon failed, as did all his southern 
ventures. Not only were his direct, homely truths — more 
accurately, half-truths — unpalatable, but a vulgar strain that 
occasionally emerged under stress hampered the effectiveness of 
his work. He called the older conservatives mummies, and 
labelled one of them Thothmes II — the equally sensational King 
Tut of the nineties. Whether the tradition be good or bad, he 
mocked and jeered it unmercifully; enough that it came from a 
by-gone day. “What North Carolina most needs is a few first- 
class funerals.” 

And again, “It is an awfully discouraging business to undertake 
to prove to a mummy that it is a mummy. You go up to it and 
say, “Old fellow, the Egyptian dynasties crumbled several thou- 
sand years ago: you are a fish out of water. You have by accident 
or the providence of God got a long way out of your time. This 
is America.’ ” 

Yet Walter Hines Page could never understand the true cause 
of his unpopularity at home. Any means were good if they ac- 
complished an end. His judgment of men was the new judgment: 
a man’s worth can be estimated by what he achieves. He had no 
patience with the standard that valued being more highly than 
doing. Once this lack of achievement was made plain, he could 
not understand why these leaders were not summarily overthrown. 
He judged them not by what they were, but what they did — or 
failed to do. But his campaign, which might have thrived on 
anger, wilted under indifference. The South, wiser than it knew, 
temporarily denied him leadership. 

Page returned to the North, to edit in succession the Forum, 
the Atlantic Monthly, and World’s Work. After many brilliant 
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starts, he had found his life work. The dead hand of past policy 
weighed little on him; the dignity that prevented editors from 
soliciting manuscripts never deterred him. Most magazines were 
atrophied, suffering from dry rot. Few had any definite purpose. 

Walter Hines Page felt that each issue must be timely, immediate. 
His ideal was a glorified newspaper, prepared with greater care 
and leisure. The fiction and poetry must have distinction, but 
they were of secondary importance. The best man for each job 
must be secured: no more talented literary tuft-hunter than Page 
ever lived — nor one more particular about his game. Reputa- 
tion must be supplemented by first-class work. Newcomers were 
welcome, but only if they could compete with the best. 

Among the pale reproductions of English magazines, and among 
those living on past glories, his periodical stood out. His own 
magazine, he insisted, was first and always edited to give a com- 
plete and rounded picture of the American people. Defects must 
be pointed out unsparingly; progress must be lauded. The 
numbers were carefully planned in advance, so that each month’s 
issue would contain articles on politics, economics, education, 
manners; in short, on any and so far as possible on every matter of 
contemporary interest. 

Although Page sought out contributors, commissioned articles 
on many subjects, he believed that his obligation ceased when he 
paid for the article. If he thought it poor, it was never printed. 
And his editing was dramatic. Once he commissioned articles 
from some of the most prominent men in the country, on the 
first year of Cleveland’s second administration. None satisfied 
him. He threw them away, and wrote an article himself. The 
same love of flattery that was to betray him in England dogged 
his editorial days: after calling in an associate to hear and to 
praise one of his articles, Page would often tear it up, with the 
comment that he could do better. 

Vainglorious, perhaps, but effective. His assistants became 
imbued with some of Page’s enthusiasm. They too believed that 
the periodical was the greatest and best means to educate the 
people. This aim Page constantly worked to attain. “I am run- 
ning a forum, where the best minds of the country can meet and 
address the people.” All the people, for his magazine must be 
“intelligible to the Kansas farmer’s hired man’s thirteen year 
old daughter.” 
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Not only must it be intelligible to her, it must be immaculate 
enough not to shock her finer sensibilities. One young lady, 
whose style he admired but whose stories seemed beyond decency, 
insisted on writing about themes better left alone. One day he 
had a long talk with her, and she left his office in tears. “I have 
tried every other method with that young lady,” he remarked, 
“and now I have spanked her.”” What benefit resulted will never 
be known. 

He had no conception of literature for purposes other than 
propaganda, improvement, and, far below these, amusement. 
Writing intended for adults should have no greater robustness, 
no intenser vitality, than juvenile stories. How thoroughly Page 
would have approved of clean moving pictures! Religious and 
sex topics were taboo. Sex should not be discussed publicly, 
under any circumstances, and religion was a topic ill suited to the 
magazine field. He refused a Life of Jesus by Louise Imogen 
Guiney on that ground. 

The clean, romantic novel with its spotless heroine was better 
literature than any subjective psychological story. Added benefit, 
it pointed a moral. Subjective thinking was alien to his nature. 
He felt rather than thought, and his emotions were always right. 
None the less, this, like sex, was a subject better left untreated. 
Enough that he was right. If he could only stir others as he had 
been stirred himself, all would be well. 

Since his efforts to reform the South from within had failed, he 
made a persistent effort to reform it now from without. Almost 
every issue contained an article on some phase of southern pro- 
gress or southern backwardness, written by him or by such able 
people as William P. Trent, Edwin Mims, Ellen Glasgow, and 
Mary Johnston. One month he would arouse heated antagonism 
by an article on lynching, the next gain approbation by praising 
North Carolina’s progress in public school education. 

Most of his articles were sensible, highly intelligent, but too 
often they rubbed old wounds with salt. Whether people agreed 
with him or not, they had to listen to his vigorous statements. 
Somehow, he felt, the intellectual of the nation must be awakened 
and he could never be awakened by flattery. A man patently 
wrong needs kicking, not caressing. 

He roused other sections, as well. When war with Spain was 
declared, the cover of the Atlantic Monthly bore the American flag, 
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unfurled... the first time that staid magazine had worn such 
spirited colors since the Civil War. Brahmin Boston was pained 
at this bad taste, openly flaunted. Disapproving of the war in 
general, it naturally frowned upon this particular manifestation 
of imperialism. Page supported the McKinley administration in 
as unpardonable and useless a war as history can show. He was 
easily duped by high-sounding phrases about democracy and the 
rights of the common man. His work with the Aélantic was over, 
and in 1899 he resigned. 

After a brief experience with Harper’s, Frank Doubleday and 
Walter Hines Page established the new firm of Doubleday, Page & 
Co. Primarily, Page’s work in the new firm was to edit a mag- 
azine. The title, World’s Work, reflected his own major interest 
in life. It soon became almost a part of him. All the plans and 
experiments made with the Aélantic and the Forum were shaped 
for this new publication, and in it carried to full fruition. Always 
it must present America, vital, and picturesque — and, though 
never written down to an audience, it must never become too 
literary for the average man. 

I doubt if any magazine ever wielded greater influence. The 
flaws in the liberal program were not then apparent. Granted 
the original premise, that education and industrialism would 
bring happiness and prosperity to all, no flaw can yet be found 
with it. Unfortunately, no method has yet been found to teach 
intelligence, and without intelligence literacy has no value. Even 
more unfortunately, no method has yet been found to curb and 
to direct industrialism. Instead of sane and healthy growth, 
Page and his fellow liberals encouraged a gigantic and ruinous 
exploitation. But Page was no economist. He saw the defects in 
our civilization, at least the obvious ones, and he believed in the 
easy, popular reforms of the liberals. 

Often he hammered at the South. Twice he raised the hurri- 
cane. In 1897, in a speech before the North Carolina State 
Normal School for Women, Walter Hines Page had talked about 
“The Forgotten Man.” A fine, apt title, that he used with telling 
force again and again. Only in the South did he exist as a for- 
gotten man: one in every four who would receive no education, 
no chance in life. Aristocratic and sectarian systems of education 
alike passed him unheeded. The old civilization, in failing the 
commoner, had failed. 
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The South listened. Under the leadership of Page, Edwin 
Alderman, Charles D. McIver, Edwin Mims, James H. Kirkland, 
and others, the South made great strides in education. One 
phrase, and one alone, silenced all enemies — “professional 
Southerner.”’ Soon it came to savour of blackest ill-repute. 

New business, new factories, concrete roads, great universities 
came rapidly. Bustle succeeded leisure. Smoke-laden air told of 
new Pittsburghs in the land of tradition. Farmers became 
factory-hands, and the daughters mill-workers. The millennium 
approached on fleet wings. 

Somehow the results have gone awry. Though today we have 
more millionaires than ever before, we have a hundred times 
more poverty-stricken, miserable individuals than in the days of 
backwardness. Though our property values have increased 
enormously, never were our states so heavy laden with debt. 
Though schools abound, we have no leaders to put alongside 
Jefferson, Jackson, Calhoun and Lee. We prefer to honor the 
Cannons, the Heflins, and the Longs. It is all very confusing. 

From this confusion a few unmistakable truths emerge. The 
new industrialism was not a normal growth, dictated by local 
needs and fostered by local men. Outside capital exploited the 
South because of cheap labor and cheap resources. The re- 
sulting fungus proved more deadly than any growth of old Con- 
federate Colonels. An indigenous industrialism might have 
worked for good; this new order intensified old evils without 
removing one of them. Machines bred machines. Farmers 
turned factory hands were worse than forgotten men; inevitably, 
as new machines replaced human labor, they took their place on 
the industrial scrap heap. 

The farm was no refuge. Scientific farming required large 
capital, huge money crops. No longer was the farmer sufficient 
unto himself. Taxes alone demanded more cash than a year’s 
maintenance had previously required. The farmer had become a 
cog in the system. The result — overproduction. But there was 
overproduction everywhere. Too many farmers, too many 
laborers, too much food, clothing, machinery... and too much 
starvation and suffering. The agency that promised deliverance 
had overwhelmed us. 

Education failed, for the same reason. All men must be edu- 
cated. Yet relatively few people could endure, much less digest, 
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the rigorous diet that intellectual education demanded. Then 
education must be made non-intellectual. Soft minds, incapable 
brains, must be fed pre-digested pabulum. And courses in brick- 
laying, bee-keeping, football coaching, housework, the teaching 
of teaching — these and a thousand similar absurdities replaced 
foreign languages, literature, mathematics, and history, until the 
trade school overshadowed and outranked the college. Instead of 
educating individual persons, we tried to teach teachers who could 
not teach, train leaders who could never lead. How could they, 
when they could not even be taught to think? But the glorifica- 
tion of mediocrity grew like rank weeds, until today it has swamped 
us. 

Fortunately for Page, his confusion and its natural result came 
not in his day. The path remained clear, to his view. He re- 
enforced his articles and speeches with an anonymous novel, 
The Southerner. Chapters of it first appeared as a serial in the 
July, 1906, issue of the Atlantic Monthly, under the cumbersome 
title, ““The Autobiography of a Southerner since the Civil War,” 
by Nicholas Worth. The book appeared in 1909. 

The early life of Nicholas Worth paralleled closely that of Page, 
as I have described it above. Worth remained in the South, 
however. And a young man, born of parents sympathetic with 
the Union cause, had little opportunity when opposed to the three 
ghosts that dominated Southern life. These controlling forces 
responsible for southern degradation were: the ghost of the Con- 
federacy, the ghost of religious orthodoxy, the ghost of negro 
domination. Everywhere the young hero found his progress 
blocked by wraiths from the past. 

He is driven from the educational field when he tries to educate 
negroes as well as whites. He can make no headway in politics 
because of Confederate Colonels who appeal to sentimental 
prejudice at the expense of reason. At last he turns to managing 
a cotton mill, convinced that the true salvation of the South lies 
in economic progress. 

Not autobiographical in fact, the novel is surely autobiography 
of the spirit. Page intended it less for fiction than for propaganda. 
Page desired to overcome obstacles that he himself had encoun- 
tered, and this novel was only one more chapter in his fight. 

He followed the novel with an attack on hookworm. Con- 
vinced by Dr. Charles Stiles that the microbe of laziness was 
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eradicable, that it was physical rather than spiritual, Page cam- 
paigned almost fanatically until he secured aid from Rockefeller, 
and until the disease was known and recognized as one dangerous 
to human life. In the ultimate analysis, his fight against hook- 
worm may well prove the most useful work of his life. 

These were avocations. His practical work in the world re- 
mained that of editor and publisher. He felt that publishing was 
more than a business, and he printed a brochure called Con- 
fessions of a Publisher. When George Bernard Shaw attacked it as 
the most blatant of American hypocrisies, as embodying the 
Rotarian ideal of “service with a profit,” it received wide at- 
tention. If any hypocrisy existed in him, Page remained un- 
conscious of it. The pamphlet simply stated his deepest con- 
victions: ‘“The writers of good books are among the benefactors 
of mankind,... the publisher is the partner, the helper, of the 
author, and the servant of the public.” Page thought and wrote 
in platitudes, but he believed in them, also. Mankind could be 
lifted from its own stupidity only through the untiring zeal of 
faithful servants, a constructive program for democracy required 
unselfish labor on the part of united and highminded men — 
such cant phrases possessed real meaning for him, and he worked 
untiringly in many causes. 

No man could doubt his personal honesty. He had secured, and 
helped to administer, many of Rockefeller’s charities; in World’s 
Work he published the Random Reminiscences of John D. Rockefeller. 
When these articles were appearing, newspapers secured proof 
that the Standard Oil Company had at least one Senator on its 
payroll, to whom its officials suggested desirable legislation. 
Page made no effort to side-step the issue: the November, 1908, 
issue contained a chapter of the oil king’s autobiography, but it 
also contained a long editorial denouncing his oil company. 
Rockefeller had something of greatness in him, for Page con- 
tinued to help direct his foundations. 

To honesty was added kindliness. When his friend Alderman 
was stricken with tuberculosis, Page wrote him a long, chatty 
letter each week. His direct charities were unobtrusive, but per- 
sonal. His larger reforms have failed, not for want of good in- 
tentions, but because they replaced evils by greater evils. Too 
often, the noblest schemes for social uplift result in nothing. 

In 1912 he campaigned for Woodrow Wilson, long his friend. 
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After Wilson’s election, the energetic publisher embarrassed 
the president-elect with plans for multitudinous reforms: par- 
ticularly in education, agriculture, conservation, rural credit. 
Somehow he just missed a place in the cabinet, perhaps because 
he desired to do too much. There were some obvious reasons. 
Bryan had first claim on the Department of State. Page’s cam- 
paign against pensions disqualified him for the Interior, in the 
eyes of politicians, and he did not much want the portfolio of 
Agriculture. In the end Wilson appointed him Ambassador to 
England. 

His work as ambassador needs small attention here. But in the 
short period before the war, several incidents occurred that help 
to clarify Page’s general attitude. One is his impression of Europe. 
That continent, like the South, lived too much in the past; it had 
become “rotten, tyrannical, and yellow-dog,” not worth ex- 
changing for Moore County. The Latin races were slippery and 
immoral. As a good democrat, he hated monarchies; as a good 
American, he distrusted a civilization that preferred tin tubs to 
modern plumbing. Only to England and Switzerland would he 
grant worthiness, and Switzerland after all was a small place. 
In one letter he describes a magnificent reception, and con- 
cludes, ‘‘all for His Majesty of Denmark, a country with fewer 
people and less wealth than New Jersey.” Only bigness could 
have greatness. The future of the world belonged to America. 

England he loved, with some reservations. The monarchy, 
since it ruled in name only, did not trouble him, but the lack of 
opportunity and the subservience of the lower classes seemed 
heinous. Court receptions and social gathesings fascinated him. 
Soon he learned the art of transacting diplomatic business on 
week-end parties. 

He saw, as all men saw, the superficial evils that bestrode the 
land, but he believed them superficial. England’s poor needed 
the same remedy he had prescribed for America’s forgotten man: 
education and prosperity. The anomaly, that his recipe for 
prosperity in the South, industrialism, had even then ruined 
England, never entered his mind. A few reforms, and funda- 
mental rightness of character would soon lift England from the 
mire. In an England headed rapidly for economic ruin, the 
saddest thing to him was “the servile class.” 

When war began, this feeling of peaceful security deserted him. 
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Though he distrusted France and Russia, he distrusted Germany 
more... and he had come to love England. From the beginning 
he felt the Allied cause a just one, a war for democracy. Ger- 
many’s violation of Belgian neutrality, Germany’s submarine 
campaign, horrified him. He believed implicitly the allied propa- 
ganda about German atrocities. 

For Walter Hines Page had never learned to be a passive 
spectator. Emotionally, he felt England to be in the right, and he 
became her strongest partisan. He would have gone to any 
length to prevent war; once war was declared, he “‘waged neu- 
trality” to the embarrassment of his own country. Once we 
entered the war, he made an ideal ambassador. No man could 
have done more to cement friendly relations between England and 
America, or work with more zeal and energy for victory. 

After the war, he returned to North Carolina, worn out, 
utterly weary, to die within the year... as surely a casualty of the 
war as any soldier killed by enemy rifles. 

It was better so. Walter Hines Page died triumphant, uni- 
versally admired. He had lived to see the South progress, to be 
recognized as one of the great forces in that progress. The 
nation too had advanced, in the way that he had pointed out. 
Finally he had played a great part in a war that had saved 
democracy, and that perhaps would end all war. 

He had seen visions, and for a few brief moments these visions 
gave promise of attaining reality. Then came disillusionment. 
The visions were mirages, leading deeper into deserts void of 
oases. He had been a greater romanticist than Thomas Nelson 
Page. At least the novelist looked to a period that could be 
simplified, romanticised, without harm to the present. But 
Walter Hines Page had lived for the future, had promised in that 
future a better world. No man could ever have believed more im- 
plicitly in his own pronouncements, could have worked more en- 
thusiastically for their adoption. Such faithfulness, wherever 
found, must be admired. But he pinned his faith to education 
and to industrialism, and these have betrayed him. The South, 
no less gullible, believed and followed him, and the South has 
reaped the consequences. However honest, idealistic, unselfish, 
Walter Hines Page’s purposes may have been, his program has 
proved as worthless as any pieces of silver to a condemned man. 
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WHERE THE PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL OUTSTRIPS 
THE COLLEGE 


By WALTER HOUSTON CLARK 


OLLEGES are apt to look on the schools that send them 

their material as nothing more than the name implies, 
that is, simply as preparatory schools. They conceive of these 
schools as entirely dependent on the colleges, and as existing only 
to relieve the colleges of the elementary work in preparing stu- 
dents for the higher courses of scholarship. Hence the colleges 
spend much time and energy in prescribing conditions to be met, 
advising the schools just what is to be expected of the entering 
freshmen, encouraging the cultivation of the proper attitudes 
toward study, and constantly throwing out hints that will tend 
to lead the students to their doors in as favorable condition for 
academic purposes as possible. Much is said about the proper 
articulation of the preparatory and college courses of study, and 
boards are constantly being formed to solve the problem of 
obviating the difficulties of the transition from secondary school 
to college work in this study and that, with the collegiate members 
doing most of the dictating and the scholastic members searching 
their brains for ways in which the schools can adjust their cur- 
riculums. And all this is as it should be, for the more that the 
colleges can direct the preparation of the minds of the entering 
students the farther will they be able to carry them after they 
get into college. The difficulty comes when colleges see edu- 
cation too narrowly, in terms of training the mind only, for then 
they go astray in assuming that the adjustment must be always 
on the part of the preparatory school to the college and not 
sometimes the other way round. 

The truth is that the preparatory schools have a specific func- 
tion other than merely preparing boys and girls for college. 
That function is to influence and mould the characters of their 
students and to lay the foundation for a genuine and robust 
idealism. Indeed unless this is recognized there will be obviously 
less and less use for the boarding schools as the public schools 
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progressively increase the efficiency of their college preparatory 
departments. As it is, the preparatory school can exert an in- 
fluence second only to that of the home in forming character. 
As a matter of fact it can supply something that the home cannot, 
for it is at the age of adolescence that the home begins to lose its 
influence and the preparatory school, from the outside, can give 
guidance that often will not be accepted from a parent. Hence 
the preparatory school, and especially the preparatory boarding 
school, has something unique to contribute to the education 
of the young man or woman distinct from the special contri- 
bution of the college. This the college must recognize, just as the 
school recognizes the primary function of the college. 

It is important then that the colleges make some study of the 
ideals inculcated in the minds of students in preparatory schools 
and codperate with the schools in preserving the proper ideas of 
value and the proper emphases, to avoid confusing and confounding 
the still somewhat unsteady minds of youth. This conflict and con- 
fusion of values is not, perhaps, so apparent to the cursory observer, 
but the thoughtful person will see that it does exist and that it 
will soon, if it does not already, create an important problem. 
A certain aspect of the problem will serve to illustrate this thesis, 
and will also serve as the basis for a criticism of a well known fea- 
ture and growing tendency of the modern American college. 

For twenty years or more there has been growing gradually 
among boys’ preparatory schools an emphasis on simplicity of 
living. One of the first schools to make this ideal concrete was 
Kent where self-help was insisted on not primarily from motives 
of necessity but because of its own value in building independence 
of character and cultivating a regard for simple living. There 
boys work not so much because they must help pay for their edu- 
cation as because they are members of a school in which some kind 
of manual labor is part of the curriculum. Many of the older 
established schools are adopting some measures of self-help, while 
another undoubted proof of the growing popularity of the idea 
is that most of the preparatory schools newly established in the 
past five or ten years have adopted wholly the self-help plan. 
Twenty or thirty years ago this special emphasis was not needed 
so much, since school life was necessarily simple without it, and 
luxury and habits of dependence were not so widespread among 
the population at large. But now, because of the change in habits 
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of living and social ideals, the need for a counteracting force in 
the lives especially of the upper class citizens has become evident 
to thoughtful educators. Thus simplicity of living is increas- 
ingly being both preached and practised in the schools of the 
land. 

In the colleges, on the contrary, the tendency is quite the oppo- 
site. There, stories of the crudities and hardships of the olden 
days, when students seemed willing almost to undergo torture in 
order to secure learning, seems the only remnant of the simple 
life. An ever growing luxuriousness is the keynote of college life 
today. Its most vicious aspect perhaps is fraternity and sorority 
life, an almost universal characteristic of the American college and 
university. Where fraternities and sororities do not exist their 
place is taken by clubs whose effect is just as bad if not worse. 
Not that the principle of association is wrong in itself — clubs and 
fraternities in some ways perform valuable functions — but the 
standards of living maintained in connection with them are dis- 
torting and absurd. The students are usually housed in buildings 
much finer than the homes from which they come, and they are 
surrounded with as many servants as the clubs can afford. The 
competition of the clubs for the favor of the freshmen accentuates 
the demand for bewildering splendor, and most fraternities are 
in a state of continual agitation for further building in order to 
outdistance their rivals on the college campus. Thus it is not sur- 
prising that there have been examples of students who were 
ashamed of their own homes, and who have felt that the only kind 
of success in the world was that which led to a country estate with a 
staff of menials. 

Luxury in colleges is by no means fostered only by organiza- 
tions outside of the direct control of the colleges themselves. As 
the colleges become wealthy they spend more and more on build- 
ings, and dormitory accommodations often exceed the standard 
demanded by considerations of mere health, comfort, and con- 
venience. Living accommodations in men’s colleges tend to be 
more and more elaborate, with a bath and fireplace to every room 
in the most modern, though the latter convenience is scarcely 
ever used except as a refuse receptacle and ash receiver. A case in 
point is the new Harvard houses, where perhaps the luxuriousness 
of the surroundings was somewhat necessary in order to induce 
the undergraduates to accept the system; but it nevertheless 
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strikes the observer as being more in line with a millionaire’s 
scale of living than a student’s. Women’s colleges, especially in 
their more recent buildings, sin in this way no less than do men’s. 
The result is that it requires a college woman of exceptional innate 
strength of character to shift cheerfully from the ease and luxury 
of college life to the rougher duties and petty economies that the 
early years of marriage usually compel. 

All these efforts to make college life easy and attractive for the 
students would be fine enough if it were the aim of colleges to 
provide for the undergraduates only four years of enjoyment in an 
academic atmosphere, and if it were not necessary to consider 
what effect this would have on their after lives. As it is, though 
some may come out with brilliantly trained minds, their charac- 
ters are flabby and they look for a standard of living which the 
best of them will not be able to maintain for at least five to ten 
years after they start at work in business or in a profession. They 
are used to riding in cars and to having people wait on them; they 
are dependent in spirit and look to money to supply them with 
whatever happiness they expect to have in life. Instead of being 
the counter-weights in our materialistic civilization, as they should 
be, the colleges are really aiding and abetting it by misapplying 
the money that materialism is lavishing on them. Instead of a 
broad conception of education theirs is a narrow one; instead of 
fitting young men and women for life they are unfitting them, and 
that in the very field in which the colleges are supposed to be 
preéminent, namely that of ideals. It is urgent that the colleges do 
something to revive the traditions of simplicity, frugality, and in- 
dependence that the older American education and our greater 
men of letters have fostered. This means specifically that they 
must curb the luxuriousness of their clubs, fraternities, and their 
own dormitory buildings. They must preach these ideals by prac- 
ticing them, and they must attempt to attract students to their 
halls by appealing to their hunger for learning rather than by 
catering to their weakness for country-club life. Many college 
officials now complain that their students are not interested in 
their studies but spend their time riding in cars, lolling at clubs, 
and planning week-ends. The fault lies not always with the stu- 
dents but largely with the colleges themselves. Let them regulate 
their students’ clubs, simplify their living quarters, and deny them- 
selves donations now and then if they cannot think of anything 
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better to do with the money than to increase the luxuriousness of 
their collegiate surroundings. 

Here then we have a definite example of how the preparatory 
schools have taken the lead and where the unwillingness of the 
colleges to recognize any kind of leadership on the part of the 
secondary schools has tended to defeat the distinctive values 
created by those schools. A preparatory student looks up to those 
in college, and he also regards the conduct and the standards of 
college life as the norms of behavior in civilized life. The ideals 
that he has absorbed in preparatory school go for naught if he 
finds a conflict between them and those he learns at college. Many 
learn at school to wait on themselves and to be self-reliant tem- 
peramentally and morally. They learn by practice the truth of 
Emerson’s words when he said that a man is rich in proportion to 
the number of things he can afford to let alone, and they find that 
the less one demands of the things of life and of other people the 
more independent he is and the freer to exert himself in finer pur- 
suits. Then they go to college, and however self-reliant the college 
may make them in regard to processes of the mind, their luxurious 
surroundings undermine their sense of the value of the simple life, 
and their will-power suffers. Perhaps this is the reason why the 
American colleges have done so little really to raise the level of 
American idealism. While professors in the classroom have done 
much to stimulate the imaginations and direct the minds of their 
students toward finer things, their efforts have been hamstrung 
by the subtle training in lives of ease that the campus offers. 
This is at least partly the explanation of why fewer and fewer col- 
lege graduates enter the professions, and more and more are 
hearkening to the call of Big Business. 

It is high time that the colleges realized that they must recognize 
some leadership of the secondary schools in educational matters 
pertaining to morals, will-power, and character. It is becoming 
better known how integral a part of intelligence these qualities 
are, and with this advancing knowledge the colleges must recog- 
nize the preparatory schools as experts in this field. The sooner 
they are willing to take some hints from the schools and coéperate 
with them in conserving these very valuable qualities in American 
youth, the better will they do their part in the enterprise of educa- 
tion and the better fitted for life in all its aspects will their graduates 
become. 
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QUINQUENNIAL 
By DAVID McCORD 


VERY five years, on the hour, my favorite university issues a 

catalogue of its graduates stretching back to the days of the 
Indian. It grows fatter as time goes on. It contains names, de- 
grees, honors, but no addresses. More generally it contains merely 
names and degrees. If there was no degree there is no name. 
John S. Jumpup, A.B., is included, but plain James Jumpup, Esq. m 
who was a good lad, though not of the fellowship of scholars, is 
absent. You will find him more modestly with his kind in that 
other compendium, the College Directory. Thus a good many 
important people are successfully ignored. 

To those on the inside the questionnaire for the Catalogue is 
flattering. It informs you that in addition to your degree (or 
degrees) it is anxious to include “certain academic distinctions.” 
This is very pleasant. Glancing over pages two and three, it 
rapidly appears that the range of “certain academic distinctions” 
is wider, and somewhat higher, than you fancied. Why not? 
Life must not only be honorable; it must be honored. Let us begin 
with the highest. 

“Have you ever held any of the offices usually recorded in the 
CaTALoGuE, lists of which are given in paragraphs (a) and (b) 
under this question? If so, please state them, giving the informa- 
tion for which blanks are provided. 

“(a) Offices under the United States Government: President; 
Vice President; President of the Senate (when not the Vice Presi- 
dent); Member of the Cabinet; Senator; Speaker and Member of 
the House of Representatives; Ambassador; Minister; Chief 
Justice and Justice of the Supreme Court; Chief Justice and Judge 
of the Court of Claims; Judge of a Circuit or District Court; 
Major-General and higher ranks not by brevet; Rear Admiral 
and higher ranks; and, since 1900, Assistant Secretary of State; 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury; Solicitor General of the United 
States.” 

This calls for a pretty memory. 

Have you ever been President? 
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better to do with the money than to increase the luxuriousness of 
their collegiate surroundings. 

Here then we have a definite example of how the preparatory 
schools have taken the lead and where the unwillingness of the 
colleges to recognize any kind of leadership on the part of the 
secondary schools has tended to defeat the distinctive values 
created by those schools. A preparatory student looks up to those 
in college, and he also regards the conduct and the standards of 
college life as the norms of behavior in civilized life. The ideals 
that he has absorbed in preparatory school go for naught if he 
finds a conflict between them and those he learns at college. Many 
learn at school to wait on themselves and to be self-reliant tem- 
peramentally and morally. They learn by practice the truth of 
Emerson’s words when he said that a man is rich in proportion to 
the number of things he can afford to let alone, and they find that 
the less one demands of the things of life and of other people the 
more independent he is and the freer to exert himself in finer pur- 
suits. Then they go to college, and however self-reliant the college 
may make them in regard to processes of the mind, their luxurious 
surroundings undermine their sense of the value of the simple life, 
and their will-power suffers. Perhaps this is the reason why the 
American colleges have done so little really to raise the level of 
American idealism. While professors in the classroom have done 
much to stimulate the imaginations and direct the minds of their 
students toward finer things, their efforts have been hamstrung 
by the subtle training in lives of ease that the campus offers. 
This is at least partly the explanation of why fewer and fewer col- 
lege graduates enter the professions, and more and more are 
hearkening to the call of Big Business. 

It is high time that the colleges realized that they must recognize 
some leadership of the secondary schools in educational matters 
pertaining to morals, will-power, and character. It is becoming 
better known how integral a part of intelligence these qualities 
are, and with this advancing knowledge the colleges must recog- 
nize the preparatory schools as experts in this field. The sooner 
they are willing to take some hints from the schools and coéperate 
with them in conserving these very valuable qualities in American 
youth, the better will they do their part in the enterprise of educa- 
tion and the better fitted for life in all its aspects will their graduates 
become. 
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QUINQUENNIAL 
By DAVID McCORD 


VERY five years, on the hour, my favorite university issues a 

catalogue of its graduates stretching back to the days of the 
Indian. It grows fatter as time goes on. It contains names, de- 
grees, honors, but no addresses. More generally it contains merely 
names and degrees. If there was no degree there is no name. 
John S. Jumpup, A.B., is included, but plain James Jumpup, Esq. ™ 
who was a good lad, though not of the fellowship of scholars, is 
absent. You will find him more modestly with his kind in that 
other compendium, the College Directory. Thus a good many 
important people are successfully ignored. 

To those on the inside the questionnaire for the Catalogue is 
flattering. It informs you that in addition to your degree (or 
degrees) it is anxious to include ‘certain academic distinctions.” 
This is very pleasant. Glancing over pages two and three, it 
rapidly appears that the range of “certain academic distinctions” 
is wider, and somewhat higher, than you fancied. Why not? 
Life must not only be honorable; it must be honored. Let us begin 
with the highest. 

“Have you ever held any of the offices usually recorded in the 
CaTALOGUE, lists of which are given in paragraphs (a) and (b) 
under this question? If so, please state them, giving the informa- 
tion for which blanks are provided. 

“‘(a) Offices under the United States Government: President; 
Vice President; President of the Senate (when not the Vice Presi- 
dent); Member of the Cabinet; Senator; Speaker and Member of 
the House of Representatives; Ambassador; Minister; Chief 
Justice and Justice of the Supreme Court; Chief Justice and Judge 
of the Court of Claims; Judge of a Circuit or District Court; 
Major-General and higher ranks not by brevet; Rear Admiral 
and higher ranks; and, since 1goo, Assistant Secretary of State; 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury; Solicitor General of the United 
States.” 

This calls for a pretty memory. 

Have you ever been President? 
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No, you think not. 

Vice President? 

Ah, that’s a different matter. Very likely you have. We’d better 
ask. 

“Darling, have I ever been Vice President?” 

“Vice President of what?” 

“The United States.” 

“What a silly question. Are you crazy?” 

“They didn’t think it was silly. They’re asking me right here.” 

“Who is?” 

“The College Catalogue. ‘Have you ever been Vice President?’ 
it says.” 

“No, you haven’t.” 

“Tt seems to me I remember it one summer — wasn’t it in 
1925?” 

““That was the year we went to Rye Beach.” 

“So it was. How about Speaker?” 

“After dinner?” 

“Of the House.” 

“Whose house?” 

“Never mind. Minister?” 

*“‘You’ve preached enough.” 

“Not that kind.” 

“Ask me another.” 

“Well, then, a Senator. Surely I’ve been a Senator? Everybody 
has.” 

**You are crazy.” 

“Or a Rear Admiral?” 

No answer. 

“Or a ‘Major-General and higher ranks not by brevet’? There’s 
something. We’ve got to be careful. If any brevets come round 
here offering higher ranks, don’t let them in.” 

“Were you ever taken for Napoleon?” 

“No, I’m serious. I must amount tosomething. You can’t return 
all the blanks blank.” 

“Why the blank blank not?” 

*‘Here’s one: Assistant Secretary of State. When I was in Wash- 
ington that time — you remember? — I assisted someone. Maybe 
it was the Secretary of State. It was an old man with a beard. 
He was getting on the street car.” 
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“Go to bed.” 

‘And then the Societies. ‘Are you a member of any of the for- 
eign societies, a list of which is printed on the next page?’ Let’s 
see. ‘Finland: Finska Vetenskaps Societaten (Helsingfors).’ I 
guess not. ‘Hungary: Magyar Tudomanyos Akadémia (Buda- 
pest).’ It seems to me I’ve eaten some of that. ‘Denmark: Konge- 
lige Danske Videnskabernes-Selskabet (Copenhagen).’ Wasn’t 
that the name of the boat we sailed on? We went second kabernes, 
didn’t we?” 

“Third.” 

“I’m sorry about this one: ‘Have you received any honorary 
appointments under foreign governments? This does not include 
decorations such as Victoria Cross, Iron Cross, D.S.O., etc.? That’s 
too bad. All those medals gone to waste. Are they still in my 
bureau drawer?” 

And so after you have decided that you are not a member of the 
Académie Frangaise, the Royal College of Surgeons, or Chief 
Justice, Ambassador to the Court of St. James, and a modern 
Leonardo da Vinci, you remember that you did at least receive 
your degree (not degrees) though it came a year late, because you 
failed in you forget what, and is now lost in the attic. Write it 
down. They’ll print that anyway. 

If your name is Alexander you may even head the list. 








1832 AND 1932 — THE SUPREME COURT 
AND THE WORLD COURT: 


By CHARLES WARREN 


EARLY three hundred years ago, James Howell wrote to 
the Earl of Dorset: 


And now, my Lord, to take all Nations in a lump; I think God Al- 
mighty hath a quarrel lately with all mankind, and hath given the 
reins to the ill spirit to compass the whole Earth, for within these 
twelve years, there have been the strangest revolutions, the horridest 
things, happen’d, not only in Europe, but all the World over, that have 
befallen mankind... so that it seems the whole Earth is off the Hinges. 


Today, many men are inclined to reiterate these words. It would 
tend to mitigate their gloom, if they should follow the prescription 
given by James Howell’s contemporary, quaint old Thomas Fuller, 
who wrote: 


We live in a troublesome age and he needs to have a soft bed who can 
sleep nowadays, amidst so much loud noise and many impetuous ru- 
mours. Wherefore, it seemeth to me both a safe and cheap receipt, to 
procure quiet and repose to the mind that complains of want of rest, to 
prescribe the reading of History. Great is the pleasure and profit 
thereof. 


In no way can the reading of history give us more repose than in 
reminding us vividly that each age has its own woes and its forget- 
fulness of the equal woes of the past. 

One hundred and twenty-four years ago, in 1808, President 
Jefferson wrote during his second administration: “The times in 
which we live are indeed times of trouble, such as no age has yet 
seen or perhaps will ever see again.” 

Another generation came on the scene; and it is interesting to 
listen to these words of Henry Clay, uttered in the House of Repre- 
sentatives in March, 1824 (words which sound very familiar today): 


In casting our eyes around us, the most prominent circumstance 
which fixes our attention and challenges our deepest regret is the gen- 


t Phi Beta Kappa Oration, Sanders Theatre, Cambridge, June 20, 1932. 
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eral distress which pervades the whole country. It is forced upon us by 
numerous facts of the most incontestable character. It is indicated by 
the diminished exports of native produce, by the repressed and reduced 
state of our foreign navigation, by our diminished commerce, by suc- 
cessive unthreshed crops of grain perishing in our barns and barnyards 
for the want of a market; by the alarming diminution of the circulation 
medium; by the numerous bankruptcies...; by an universal complaint 
of the want of employment and by a consequent reduction of the wages 
of labor... by the reluctant resort to the perilous use of paper money; by 
the intervention of legislation in the delicate relations of debtor and 
creditor, and above all, by the low and depressed state of the value of 
almost every description of the whole mass of the property of the na- 
tion, which has, on the average, sunk not less than fifty per cent within 
a few years. This distress pervades every part of the Union, every class 
of society, all feel it. It is like the atmosphere which surrounds us — all 
must inhale it and none can escape it.... 


Thirteen years later, at the time of the Panic of 1837, Justice 
Joseph Story wrote to Justice McLean: 


Our country is in a state of unexampled distress and suffering. 
Credit and confidence and business are everywhere at a stand.... The 
people have been stupefied and are led on to their ruin by the arts of 
demagogues and the corrupted influences of party. 


And in the same year, Ralph Waldo Emerson wrote in his Journal: 


Society has played out its last stroke. It is checkmated. Young men 
have no hope. Adults stand like day-laborers, idle in the streets. None 
calleth us to labor. The present generation is bankrupt of principles 
and hope, as of property. 


Twenty years later, another generation came on the scene; and 
in 1857, at the height of the panic of that year, the leading editorial 
of Harper’s Weekly described the situation, in words which might 
have been written only yesterday: 


It is a gloomy moment in history. Not for years — not in the lifetime 
of most men who read this paper — has there been so much grave and 
deep apprehension; never has the future seemed so incalculable as at 
this time. In our own country, there is universal commercial prostra- 
tion and panic, and thousands of our poorest fellow-citizens are turned 
out against the approaching Winter without employment, and without 
the prospect of it. In France, the political caldron seethes and bubbles 
with uncertainty; Russia hangs, as usual, like a cloud dark and silent 
upon the horizon of Europe, while all the energies, resources, and in- 
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fluences of the British Empire are sorely tried, and are yet to be tried 
more sorely, in coping with the vast and deadly Indian insurrection 
and with its disturbed relations in China.... Of our own troubles, no 
man can see the end.... The very haste to be rich, which is the occasion 
of this widespread calamity, has also tended to destroy the moral forces 
with which we are to resist and subdue the calamity.... 


Seventeen years later, another generation found itself in a five- 
year depression after the speculative panic of 1873; and in 1874, 
the leading editorial of the New York Nation said (May 28, 1874): 


All through the depression of last winter, people flattered themselves 
that the Spring would bring back at least a portion of the usual activity, 
and that before summer, we should be in a fair way to forget our woes. 
These expectations have not been realized. The dullness in every 
branch of industry is very great. Even stock speculation... is almost 
extinct.... There is greater depression than in 1858; the process of re- 
covery has thus far been slower, the commercial activity of the com- 
munity appears to be smaller... There is more doubt about the future 
than there was after the last panic, and greater hesitation about entering 
on enterprises requiring a long period for the completion. 


Twelve years later, in 1886, the United States Commissioner 
of Labor, a noted economist, Carroll D. Wright, devoted his first 
annual report to the depression then prevailing; he quoted, as 
entirely applicable to the United States, the report of Dr. Robert 
Giffen, the chief statistician of the British Board of Trade, stating 
that the outcry in England was that “the present depression is 
the worst on record and the beginning of the end of British in- 
dustrial greatness”; and, said Wright, our own country has gone 
on perfecting machinery, duplicating plants, crowding the mar- 
kets with products “until today the United States has a productive 
capacity far in excess of the demands, with wages of labor reduced, 
prices lowered, and... the best European authorities agree that 
the circle of producing nations has been in excess of the needs of 
consumption.” How familiar these words of forty-six years ago 
sound today! 

Thus, each generation has had its valley of the shadow, its dark 
clouds of despair — amidst which the Muse of History has stood 
as a comforter, lustrously pointing out that each past age has 
emerged, to find itself less injured and even less vulnerable than 
it had imagined. 

Today is clamorous with forebodings as to our economic situ- 
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ation, as to the permanence of our form of government, and as to 
the possibility of the successful operation of a World Court. If, 
however, the pages of American history are turned back to just 
one hundred years ago, hope and encouragement will be af- 
forded, and a little of that “quiet and repose to the mind that 
complains of want of rest”? which old Fuller said could be procured 
by the administration of a dose of history. For, one hundred years 
ago, in 1832, much the same forebodings were being indulged in 
as to our finances, as to our form of government, and as to the 
power of our Supreme Court to decide the controversies between 
Sovereign States. That they were unfounded then has been proven; 
that they are equally unfounded today is probable. And it is 
because the precise arguments made against our Supreme Court 
are today being made against the World Court that it is worth 
while to consider this bit of our history; since, as Emerson has 
said, “‘the use of history is to give value to the present hour and its 
duty.” 

Just one hundred years ago, the Phi Beta Kappa orator at 
Harvard was Jared Sparks, who took as his subject, “The Phil- 
osophy of History,” and who, as reported by the Boston Daily 
Advertiser, ‘‘showed to his audience what an extensive and rich 
field there is, hardly entered upon, for the able and faithful 
historian of our own land.” Since the delivery of that oration in 
1832, noted American writers have portrayed nearly every phase 
of our history, and from many varying standpoints. One phase, 
however, has hitherto been neglected — the story of the quarrels 
between States of the Union which have been settled in our 
Supreme Court. This story begins in the year 1832. In the whole 
field of government and economics and in the appearance of the 
forces which completed this American Union, that year was of 
especial import. During more than half a century after the 
inauguration of our Government, frequent predictions had been 
made, both in the South and in the North, that it could not last. 
But there were certain factors which were destined to mould it 
into a real Union. These were — first the development of new 
methods of interstate communication; second, the making of the 
ocean the Nation’s only boundary on the west; third, the crushing 
of the doctrine of nullification and the abolition of slavery; and 
fourth, the nationalizing force of the constitutional decisions of 
Chief Justice Marshall in the Supreme Court. For each and every 
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one of these factors, the year 1832 had a particular significance. 
In that year, the Baltimore and Ohio railroad first initiated the 
regular operation of a steam railroad; and in the same issue of the 
Boston Daily Advertiser which described the Harvard Commence- 
ment of 1832, one can read a description of the performance of the 
first steam-drawn train, running from Baltimore 70 miles to the 
west. 

In that same year, a painter of portraits, a native of Charles- 
town, Samuel F. B. Morse, was returning from Europe. He had 
just received a letter from his friend, the Marquis de la Fayette, 
expressing fear lest the dissensions then taking place in the United 
States might terminate in a final dissolution of the Union. But on 
that very ocean voyage, Morse was beginning to evolve one of the 
potent factors in preventing that apprehended dissolution — the 
magneto-electric telegraph. 

In that same year, a young ice dealer of Cambridge was starting 
from his Fresh Pond home with a company of twenty-one youths 
to make the long and arduous and dangerous journey from Boston 
to the Pacific shore of Oregon — the first American to lead a band 
of settlers across the Continent to that Western territory whose 
ownership was then contested by three nations. Previous to that 
year, various fur trappers and hunters had explored trails leading 
from the Missouri River to Oregon; but no man had ventured to 
traverse the entire Continent for the purpose of settlement, until 
Nathaniel J. Wyeth of Cambridge, on March 10, 1832, sailed from 
Boston for Baltimore, travelled across Maryland to the Ohio 
River, thence by steamboat to St. Louis, thence by steamboat to 
the present Kansas City, and from there thrust his wagons into the 
wilderness of the Great Plains, and up across the Continental 
Divide in the present Wyoming and finally reached the mouth of 
the Columbia River in Oregon on November 8, 1832. 

That same year marked also the starting point for the acquisition 
of the great Southwest; when there went to Texas that unique and 
most romantic of American statesmen — a man who during his 
lifetime was a Major General, an Indian Chief, a United States 
Congressman, a United States Senator, a Governor of two dif- 
ferent States, and a President of an Independent Republic — 
Sam Houston — the man who wrested Texas from Mexico and 
who thus led to our conquest of California. In that year also, our 
future emergence as a power in the Pacific Ocean was fore- 
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shadowed by the raising of the American flag by Commodore 
Downes over Malay villages in the island of Sumatra, in retalia- 
tion for an attack on an American ship. 

In that same year, South Carolina was asserting its right to 
nullify the revenue law of the United States; President Jackson 
issued his uncompromising Proclamation to preserve the Union; 
the New England Abolition Society was formed; William Lloyd 
Garrison was beginning his editorial writings in The Liberator — 
a warning of the downfall of slavery; “America” was first sung in 
public — symbolic of the growing consciousness of a real Nation; 
and Chief Justice Marshall delivered the last of his great Union- 
building decisions on Constitutional law. 

It was at such a time and under such Nationalizin gconditions 
that the first case arose in the Supreme Court of the United States, 
which, though bitterly contested for fourteen years, settled the 
power of the Court to decide controversies between States in this 
country. 

The part which the Supreme Court has played in the political, 
economic, and social history of the United States is more or less 
well known; but few are familiar with its functions as an arbiter 
in the many quarrels between our States — quarrels often full of 
singular and romantic historical interest — quarrels frequently 
bitter and prolonged. 

When the Federal Convention of 1787, in framing our Consti- 
tution, vested the Supreme Court of the United States with 
original jurisdiction over “controversies between two or more 
States,” it was dealing with a very practical problem. It had 
debarred the States of the new Union from engaging in war and 
from entering into agreements with other States (without the 
consent of Congress); and yet there existed in 1787, at the very 
time when the Convention sat, serious controversies involving 
eleven States — controversies which in three instances had re- 
sulted in armed conflict and loss of life. It is little realized now, to 
what a high degree the States of this country then regarded them- 
selves as sovereign and independent. Thus, Connecticut in its 
statute adopting a declaration of rights and privileges termed 
itself a “republic” which “shall forever be and remain a free, 
sovereign and independent State.” Massachusetts in its Con- 
stitution of 1780 (which is still in force) declared itself ‘“‘a free, 
sovereign, and independent body politic or state by the name of 
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the Commonwealth of Massachusetts.” Pennsylvania, Virginia 
and other States used similar language. In the midst of the dis- 
pute between New York and Vermont in which force was being 
used, John Hancock as Governor of Massachusetts, in 1784, issued 
a proclamation of neutrality calling upon her citizens to refrain 
from aiding either party, and using language in part practically 
the same as that used by President Washington in his Neutrality 
proclamation in the war between France and England and by 
President Wilson in the World War. When the Constitution, 
therefore, prevented these sovereign States in this country from 
settling their controversies by war or by compact with each other 
(without the consent of Congress), it was bound to afford to them 
some other means of settlement; and this it did by vesting the 
Supreme Court with power to decide such controversies. As that 
Court said in 1846, the “States of the Union are sovereign within 
their respective boundaries save that portion of power which they 
have granted to the Federal Government, and foreign to each other 
for all but Federal purposes.” And as Chief Justice Taft stated 
in a recent case (in 1921, North Dakota v. Minnesota, 256 U.S. 220), 
the jurisdiction of the Court over State disputes “was conferred by 
the Constitution as a substitute for the diplomatic settlement of 
controversies between sovereigns and a possible resort to force.” 

Since the States viewed themselves as sovereign and independ- 
ent, and since the Supreme Court has held that they were so 
(save for that portion of their sovereign powers which they had 
expressly surrendered to the Federal Government), the practice 
and success of that Court in dealing with different classes of State 
controversies should have considerable bearing upon the com- 
petency of a World Court to deal with similar controversies be- 
tween Nations. For, just as our economic crises are to a large 
degree reproductions of previous disasters, so many of the argu- 
ments now made against the World Court are but repetitions of 
arguments made against our own Supreme Court in dealing with 
State sovereignties. It is a surprising fact that there have been 
over 65 of these suits brought by one State against another; and 
that 46 out of the 48 States of the Union have in one or more of 
such suits been a party plaintiff or defendant. (There have also 
been about 40 suits brought by the United States against a State 
or by a State against the United States or its officers.) 

Of the 65 suits between States, about one half have presented 
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questions of boundary and disputed ownership of territory — 
questions, however, which Mr. Justice Field, in a case between 
Virginia and Tennessee, spoke of as, “‘the fruitful cause of pro- 
longed and harassing conflicts,” yet settled by the peaceful pro- 
cedure of a Court. But, just as at the present time there are men 
who consider that the power of a World Court is an infringement 
on National sovereignty, so in this country at the outset there was 
a sharp challenge made to the power of the Supreme Court to 
settle a question of the sovereignty of a State over territory 
claimed by another State. In the very first case in which decision 
was rendered, that of Rhode Island v. Massachusetts, brought in that 
crucial year, 1832, Rhode Island had asserted a claim to juris- 
diction and sovereignty over 100 square miles and part of six 
townships then included in Massachusetts, and over 5000 people 
then owing allegiance to Massachusetts, and whose political 
status would be affected by a decision of the case. Such a suit in- 
volving sovereignty and sovereign rights, it was contended by 
Daniel Webster and by Attorney General Austin in behalf of 
Massachusetts, was beyond the jurisdiction of a Court of law. 
The Supreme Court, however, found no difficulty in overruling 
such a contention; and it proceeded to decide the case, basing its 
decision, in favor of Massachusetts, not on the facts of the case, 
but on a well settled doctrine of law, viz., that for the security of 
rights, whether of States or individuals, long possession under 
claim of title was to be protected. 

Since that decision, there has been a long series of these bound- 
ary cases. Many involved merely gain or loss of territory and 
presented questions arising out of erroneous maps and surveys, 
or doubtful expressions in Royal charters or old Spanish and 
French treaties, or out of the intemperate and eccentric behavior 
of great American rivers like the Mississippi, the Missouri, and the 
Ohio (and, incidentally, as a curious illustration of what can 
happen to a State by such river changes, it may be noted that in 
the extreme southwest corner of Kentucky, owing to a double 
bend of the Mississippi River, there is an area of about ten square 
miles belonging to Kentucky which can be reached from the rest 
of the State only by passing through a part of Missouri or of 
Tennessee — thus presenting, in this country, a parallel to the 
situation of East Prussia cut off from the rest of Germany by the 
Dantzig Corridor). 
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But the Court’s decisions in these cases of boundary dispute have 
not all involved mere questions of title and geographical lines. In 
some instances, they have settled, and may settle, serious social, 
economic, and even racial, conflicts arising in mutually claimed 
territory — conflicts which in Europe might be possible cause for 
war. In at least four instances, the questions involved in bound- 
ary disputes had given rise to the use of armed force by the 
citizens of the opposing States. Their settlement through judicial 
decision, therefore, has been of great import to the peace of this 
Nation. For instance, in 1849, the Court decided a boundary 
controversy between Missouri and Iowa which involved sover- 
eignty over a valuable strip of territory of about 2000 square 
miles — a tract about two thirds the size of Alsace. During this 
controversy (which had been pending for twelve years) Missouri 
at one time had called out 1500 troops and Iowa 1100, to defend 
their respective alleged rights. The conflict of claims was the 
more serious, by reason of the fact that if Missouri prevailed, these 
2000 square miles would become additional slave territory; if 
Iowa won, they would be free-soil. The Court finally decided in 
favor of Iowa; and thus, just at a time when the dire question of 
slavery was threatening the stability of the Union in every political 
direction, a decision of the Court settled the fate of slavery for 
2000 square miles of American territory. 

As another instance, one may note that, in 1892, the question 
of the right to a whole county, comprising over 1,500,000 acres 
or 2300 square miles, claimed by both Texas and by the Territory 
of Oklahoma, was settled by the Court in favor of Oklahoma, 
after a long series of armed conflicts between United States 
authorities and Texas settlers, in the course of which the House 
Judiciary Committee in Congress reported that “bloodshed and 
death has resulted,” and as to which two Presidents were forced 
to issue proclamations to keep the peace. 

In 1906, in a boundary controversy between Louisiana and 
Mississippi, great financial interests were involved — the oyster 
fisheries in the waters between the two States; armed patrols had 
been called out by the States, violence had prevailed, and as was 
stated in the Court’s opinion, “in view of the danger of an armed 
conflict,” the oyster commissions of the two States had established 
a neutral zone, pending decision by the Court. 

All of these boundary disputes, however, have been, as a rule, 
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susceptible of decision on their facts, or on the basis of well- 
settled doctrines of equity and international law. But as the 
economic relations between the States became more complicated, 
with the advance of modern life, many of the cases between 
States (constituting more than one half of the total number) 
presented questions of law of greater difficulty of decision — 
questions as to which no exact precedents existed in previous 
Court decisions, international treaties, or arbitrations. In such a 
type of case, it was early argued with much vigor, that the Court 
had no jurisdiction or power to render a decision, since there was 
no established written law to govern the case. Precisely the same 
claim was made, nearly one hundred years ago, as Senator Borah 
today makes in opposition to American participation in the World 
Court. In his argument against an adherence to the World Court 
(in the Senate in 1926), he said: “In order to have a real Court... 
we must have a code of laws which that Court is to construe 
... You cannot set up a Court of justice and expect it to operate 
effectively unless it is founded upon the solid foundation of a code 
of international law accepted by the different nations of the earth 
as a guide for the determination of the principles which govern 
its international relationships.” 

This argument by Senator Borah was no novelty in our history. 
Exactly the same ground of opposition to the jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court over cases between sovereign States of this Union 
was raised in the first case of Rhode Island v. Massachusetts, one 
hundred years ago. Listen to the words of the State Attorney 
General at that time: “Massachusetts maintains,” said he, “that 
before she can be called to do this (i.e., submit her controversies 
to judicial decision), a Court must be established and a law made 
or code propounded suitable to the decision of her case.... The 
merits of any case depend on the conformity of a party’s conduct 
to a previously prescribed rule of law; but if there is no such rule, 
there can be no test of such merits and no decision of them.... 
If there is no law regulating the intercourse between the States 
of the Union, there is no rule for settling a controversy that may 
arise between two or more States, by reason of such intercourse. 
... The Court having no law to expound cannot settle a judicial 
controversy, depending, as all such controversies do, on the 
question whether the conduct complained of has, in the case 
presented, conformed to or departed from the obligations which 
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are imposed by law.” One might almost hear, in these words, 
Senator Borah himself speaking. 

To this argument, the counsel for Rhode Island replied that the 
Supreme Court, like any competent Court, in the absence of any 
statutory provision would govern itself “by the principles of 
justice, equity, and good conscience, and not dreaming that any 
different rule was furnished by the common law, or the civil law, 
or by any State law.” And this reply was upheld by the Court. 
“The submission by the Sovereigns, or States,” it said, “to a Court 
of law or equity of a controversy between them, without pre- 
scribing any rule of decision, gives power to decide according to the 
appropriate law of the case.”’ It is interesting to note some of the 
types of cases in which the Supreme Court has found the law 
“appropriate” to settle the controversy between the States. Thus, 
in 1900, a novel and very grave source of dispute was presented in 
a suit by Louisiana against Texas. The latter State by statute had 
given to her officials wide powers to enforce very drastic quaran- 
tine regulations against vessels, persons, and property coming 
into Texas. In 1899, a health officer of Texas took advantage of a 
single case of yellow fever in New Orleans to lay an embargo on 
all commerce between that city and the State of Texas, and this 
embargo was enforced by armed guards posted at the frontier. 
Louisiana alleged that the yellow fever case was a mere pretext 
and that the real motive was to divert commerce from New 
Orleans to the port of Galveston in Texas. Accordingly, Louisiana 
sought an injunction against Texas and its officials. The vital 
issue was raised as to the extent to which a sovereign State may 
manipulate its own domestic laws for the purpose of, or with the 
necessary result of, inflicting a direct injury on another State. 
Though the Court finally found against the plaintiff because of 
the fact that it was not proved that the action by the Texas officer 
was the act of the State, nevertheless, the Court upheld its power 
to deal with the situation had the fact been otherwise. And one 
of the Justices pointed out that between foreign nations ‘an 
embargo, though not an act of war, is frequently resorted to as 
preliminary to a declaration of war, and may be treated under 
certain circumstances as a sufficient casus belli.’ Hence, an 
embargo attempted by one State against another was precisely 
a type of question in which the Court had authority to intervene 
and to give to a State the protection intended by the Constitution, 
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when that Constitution forbade one State to levy war upon 
another. 

A year later, in 1901, the Court had before it another serious 
source of State controversy, when Missouri filed against Illinois a 
bill in equity seeking to enjoin the latter State from diverting the 
sewage of Chicago from Lake Michigan into the Illinois River and 
eventually so polluting the waters of the Mississippi as to en- 
danger through typhoid germs the health of the citizens of Mis- 
souri. There was thus presented the grave question: how far one 
State could institute a public nuisance, to the detriment of 
another. The right of the Court to take jurisdiction over any such 
question was vigorously assailed by Illinois; but the Court sus- 
tained its power to act; for, said Mr. Justice Shiras, since diplo- 
matic powers and the right to make war had been surrendered by 
Missouri under the Constitution, the duty of providing a remedy 
had been performed by giving to the Supreme Court jurisdiction 
in such cases. Thus sustaining its power, the Court, when the 
case was finally tried on the evidence, found that Missouri had not 
proved its case. A similar case arose in 1921, when the Court 
entertained a suit by New York against New Jersey to prevent the 
latter State from discharging sewage into upper New York Bay 
to the “grave injury to the health, property, and commercial 
welfare of the State of New York.” Again, only last year, the 
Court enjoined New York from dumping its garbage at sea in such 
a manner as seriously to damage the property and health of 
inhabitants of New Jersey. 

In 1902, a case arose between Kansas and Colorado presenting 
an entirely novel question of law, for the decision of which there 
were no precedents whatever — namely, how far a State could 
deprive another State of the flow of a river and thus reduce much 
farming land in the latter State to a desert condition, when the 
laws of the two States differed as to the right to appropriate waters 
of streams. The Court held that it had the power to decide. 
And only last year, two decisions — one in a case between New 
York and New Jersey and Pennsylvania, and the other in a case 
between Connecticut and Massachusetts — laid down the law as 
to the extent to which a State might interfere with manufactur- 
ing interests and navigation in another State by diverting the 
headwaters of an inter-State stream. As another illustration of a 
new modern problem, in 1923, the right of West Virginia to 
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when that Constitution forbade one State to levy war upon 
another. 

A year later, in 1901, the Court had before it another serious 
source of State controversy, when Missouri filed against Hlinois a 
bill in equity seeking to enjoin the latter State from diverting the 
sewage of Chicago from Lake Michigan into the Hlinois River and 
eventually so polluting the waters of the Mississippi as to en- 
danger through typhoid germs the health of the citizens of Mis- 
souri, There was thus presented the grave question: how far one 
State could institute a public nuisance, to the detriment of 
another. ‘The right of the Court to take jurisdiction over any such 
question was vigorously assailed by Hlinois; but the Court sus- 
tained its power to act; for, said Mr. Justice Shiras, since diplo- 
matic powers and the right to make war had been surrendered by 
Missouri under the Constitution, the duty of providing a remedy 
had been performed by giving to the Supreme Court jurisdiction 
in such cases. ‘Thus sustaining its power, the Court, when the 
case was finally tried on the evidence, found that Missouri had not 
proved its case. A similar case arose in 1921, when the Court 
entertained a suit by New York against New Jersey to prevent the 
latter State from discharging sewage into upper New York Bay 
to the “grave injury to the health, property, and commercial 
welfare of the State of New York.” Again, only last year, the 
Court enjoined New York from dumping its garbage at sea in such 
a manner as seriously to damage the property and health of 
inhabitants of New Jersey. 

In 1902, a case arose between Kansas and Colorado presenting 
an entirely novel question of law, for the decision of which there 
were no precedents whatever — namely, how far a State could 
deprive another State of the flow of a river and thus reduce much 
farming land in the latter State to a desert condition, when the 
laws of the two States differed as to the right to appropriate waters 
of streams. The Court held that it had the power to decide. 
And only last year, two decisions — one in a case between New 
York and New Jersey and Pennsylvania, and the other in a case 
between Connecticut and Massachusetts — laid down the law as 
to the extent to which a State might interfere with manufactur- 
ing interests and navigation in another State by diverting the 
headwaters of an inter-State stream. As another illustration of a 
new modern problem, in 1923, the right of West Virginia to 
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restrict the flow of natural gas piped in interstate commerce into 
Pennsylvania and Ohio was at issue. The Court enjoined the 
restriction; for, it said, if one State had such a power, every State 
had it, and embargo might be retaliated by embargo, and all 
commerce might be halted at State lines. 

In view of these and many similar cases in which, without 
fixed precedents to follow, the Court worked out justice between 
States, based on general principles, men who were familiar with 
the Court’s history listened with amazement to Senator Borah 
when he said: “How long would the Supreme Court endure, and 
who would tolerate it, if it were not governed in its decisions by a 
written Constitution and statutes enacted by the lawmaking 
body?” For the fact is, that though the Federal Constitution 
vests the Court with power to decide cases between States, there is 
not a line in that Constitution or in any statute which governs or 
lays down a rule of decision as to how the Court shall decide any 
such case (except possibly in such cases as involved the Commerce 
Clause of the Constitution). And when Senator Borah continued 
with the question, ““Who would permit the Supreme Court of the 
United States to say what it thought the law ought to be and reach 
its opinions through writers in law and the customs and practices 
of the people?”’ it seemed impossible that he could be ignorant 
of the fact that the Court, in deciding questions of international 
and of interstate law, has, in fact, always proceeded upon general 
principles of reason and justice, which Chief Justice Marshall long 
ago stated “constitute the unwritten law of nations,” and that the 
Court in applying these general principles has always, as Mr. 
Justice Gray said in 1895, had recourse to works of jurists and 
publicists, judicial decisions, international conventions, and the 
acts, customs, and usages of civilized nations — in fact, has had 
recourse to precisely the same authorities which, as Elihu Root 
has pointed out, the World Court, by its own Constitution, may 
use in determining cases between nations. 

And it is interesting to note that thus far, in the one hundred 
and forty-three years of our Government, the Supreme Court has 
never met with any form of controversy, or any condition pro- 
ductive of conflict between the States of the Union, for which the 
Court has been unable to discover a solution, by resort to some 
principle of law appropriate to afford just treatment to States 
entitled to an equality of right. If no actual precedent existed, if 
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no fixed rule of law was applicable, the Court has always found it 
possible to settle the case by equitable consideration of the needs 
and relations of human societies, and by analogy to, or by logical 
extension or reasonable development of, general principles of 
conscience and justice embodied in or derived from established 
international, common, or civil law. 

To say this is not to decry the desirability of the agreement by 
nations upon some fixed written code of international law, though, 
as Elihu Root has pointed out, the term codification in this con- 
nection is somewhat of a misnomer, inasmuch as what is needed 
is not so much a reduction to fixed form of doctrines of law 
already agreed on, but rather, as Root has said: “The task now 
before the civilized world is to make law where law has not yet 
existed, because of a lack of agreement upon what it ought to be. 
The process is necessarily a process of agreement quite different 
in its character from the process of codification.” Unquestion- 
ably, it may be more satisfactory for any Court, whether national 
or international, to be able to decide a case by applying to the 
facts as found by the Court, an existing written code of law, or an 
existing treaty, or a special convention as to the applicable law. 
To say, however, that an international Court should not function 
or that it should not make a decision until such an existing fixed 
code or convention should previously have been adopted by all 
the possible parties to a controversy is to disregard the whole 
experience of our own Supreme Court and to deny the possibility 
of the development of law itself by a Court. Furthermore, the 
moment a code of law is adopted, whether by legislative action 
or international treaty, at that very moment it is out of date. 
The social and economic progress of nations as well as of in- 
dividuals presents ever new problems, to settle which no code will 
ever be adequate and for which the judicial process of adapting 
the law to meet changing conditions will ever be requisite. 

We, therefore, need not take too seriously the opposition to the 
World Court founded on arguments like those of Senator Borah: 
His arguments were long ago anticipated and answered. And in 
recognizing the fact that, one hundred years ago, there prevailed 
as to our own Supreme Court, opposition and gloomy anticipa- 
tions as to its successful power to act, similar to those which now 
exist in certain quarters with regard to the World Court, and in 
viewing the subsequent refutation of this attitude by our Supreme 
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Court’s actual record, we should derive some degree of hopeful- 
ness. 

And when we hear today despondent predictions that democ- 
racy has failed and that fascism must replace it, that capitalism 
has failed and that sovietism must replace it, let us also recall that 
not only did our ancestors doubt the success of our American 
Supreme Court, but they doubted also the successful operation of 
our American form of Government itself. In that centenary year 
of Washington’s birth and the forty-third year of the Union, just 
on the verge of its greatest political, economic, and social de- 
velopment, Chief Justice Marshall wrote to Justice Story: “I yield 
slowly and reluctantly to the conviction that our Constitution 
cannot last. I had supposed that North of the Potomack a firm 
and solid government competent to the security of rational 
liberty might be preserved. Even that now seems doubtful.... 
The Union has been prolonged thus far by miracles — I fear they 
cannot continue.”’ At the same time, Justice Story was writing to 
Richard Peters: “Our situation is truly alarming.... We have been 
too prosperous to rouse ourselves. I fear we shall be ruined like 
all other Republics, and by the same means — an overbearing 
conceit and confidence in our own wisdom and a surrender of our 
principles at the call of corrupt demagogues.” John Quincy 
Adams was writing then in his diary as to the Government of the 
United States: “I now disbelieve its duration for twenty years, 
and doubt its continuance for five. It is falling into the sere and 
yellow leaf.”” And Henry Clay was saying in the Senate: “We are 
in the midst of a revolution, hitherto bloodless, but rapidly tend- 
ing towards a total change of the pure republican character of the 
Government.... A large proportion of the good and enlightened 
men of the Union, of all parties, are yielding to sentiments of 
despondency. There is, unhappily, a feeling of distrust and in- 
security pervading the community. Many of our best citizens 
entertain serious apprehensions that our Union and our insti- 
tutions are destined to a speedy overthrow.” 

And all that was in 1832! 

These illustrious Americans and other foreboders of that day 
were sadly mistaken as to the future of their country. Those who 
today question, in depressed tones, the possibility of the successful 
continuance of our form of Constitution and Government are 
probably equally poor prophets. The study of American history, 
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therefore, if it does nothing else, inculcates a spirit of hopefulness. 

It is a good thing to be reminded frequently of the half jocose 
but wholly sagacious remark of that father who said to his son: 
“My boy, never forget that today is the ‘good old times’ you are 
going to tell your grandchildren about.” 

There is a sore need at the present hour of a host of Words- 
worth’s men “‘of cheerful yesterdays and confident tomorrows” — 
a need of a host of men who shall be guided by the sturdy words 
of Thomas Jefferson, written in his seventy-third year: “I steer 
my bark with Hope in the head, leaving Fear astern. My hopes 
sometimes fail— but not oftener than the forebodings of the 
gloomy.... How much pain have cost us, the evils which never 


happened!” 











THE PROPOSAL FOR A SOCIETY 
OF SCHOLARS 


By ROBERT M. WERNAER 


VER the doors of the Graduate Schools of Arts and Sciences 
of our American universities is a sign, fastened securely, 
which reads: 


‘Scholars who wish to make productive scholarship their calling 
are advised that there is no place for them in this university.” 


The sign has been on the doors for many years. Scholars have 
come, have seen that sign and have gone; or have given up being 
scholars. I do not know who put it there. I do not know how long 
it will have to remain. 

Few American scholars reach maturity: maturity means an 
early beginning and the leisure of growth. Few American scholars 
achieve eminence, judged by international standards. 

Individual universities have made sincere efforts from time to 
time in support of productive scholarship. Harvard University 
has taken a forward-looking part. The present administration, 
after its work in reconstructing the mode of teaching in the Col- 
lege, is now turning to the Graduate School with the aim of im- 
proving that institution also. And since the productive scholar 
comes from the Graduate School, there are some who hope that 
the sign on the door of at least one graduate school can be taken 
down. We do not know whether it can, for the difficulties are 
great. This time, President Lowell has an innovation in mind made 
for the exclusive benefit of the future productive scholar. What 
is proposed, as announced in the report of the President for the 
year 1931, reads as follows: “I commend to the consideration of 
the Governing Boards, and of all others interested in the progress 
of the University, the plan for a Society of Fellows, composed of a 
limited number of the most brilliant young men that can be found, 
with the guidance and companionship of professors who have 
achieved eminence. Such an atmosphere should carry intellectual 
contagion beyond anything now in this country.” All those in- 
terested in higher education will welcome this proposal. Having 
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suggested the creation of a Society of Scholars, though of a dif- 
ferent sort, a few years ago, as the most effective means of remedy- 
ing the present situation of the productive scholar in our universi- 
ties, I may be permitted to say something further on this subject. 

In an article, entitled ‘““The Scholar in Our Universities,” pub- 
lished in the HARVARD GrabuaTEs’ MacazinE for December, 1926, 
I endeavored to define that high type of productive scholarship in 
which our universities ought to be interested, and for the cultiva- 
tion of which this very Society of Fellows is to be established. I 
emphasized the constructive qualities of that scholarship, the 
power by which the scholar transforms empty facts into values. 
It is the imaginative grasp of his mind that is not satisfied with 
facts as such, much as he needs them and prizes them, but seeks 
a relation, a significance, a principle, a law. Darwin, for instance, 
gathered facts, but these facts were freighted with meaning, build- 
ing stones with which he built the principle of Evolution. It is the 
scholarship by which knowledge is actually advanced as distin- 
guished from that other scholarship which, while it can be de- 
pended upon to gather facts, cannot proceed to make a new sig- 
nificant step forward in the advancement of knowledge. It is the 
creative, not merely dissective, form of scholarship. In my previous 
article (“The Scholar in Our Universities”) I asked, How can 
this creative scholarship under the stress of our present academic 
conditions be best protected? This led me to make a proposal, 
which I quote here even at the cost of repetition: 

“Of the various agencies remedial in bettering existing academic 
conditions, only one appears to me sufficiently effective to rise to 
the dignity of a far-reaching, lasting change. Having never seen the 
proposal advanced before, I make it with some hesitation, yet also 
with some confidence, since it appears to me a natural organic 
step in an historical evolution. It consists in a new form of associa- 
tion between university and scholar, which takes its origin in a 
general recognition of the human worth and value of scholarship 
and its obligation to civilization.” “What I propose is an associa- 
tion between the university and the individual scholars who may 
be called ‘research associates’ or may go by any other appropriate 
name. They are recruited from men who have done some impor- 
tant work in their field of study. A doctor’s dissertation would not 
suffice; it must be a larger contribution, giving evidence of con- 
structive scholarship.” 
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It will be seen that this proposed association or group of scholars 
is not like that proposed by President Lowell. There is a difference 
between the “research associate” proposed in my earlier article 
and the “fellow” now proposed by President Lowell. And yet 
there is also a connection between the two, a natural organic con- 
nection, and if the two proposals could be used to supplement each 
other, a happy condition would be created, both in the Graduate 
School and the academic system generally. And it is on account 
of this possibility that the two proposals could be made to supple- 
ment each other, and the great potentialities which such a union 
would hold for any university, that I am saying what I have to 
say. The essential difference between the prize-fellow and the re- 
search associate is that the prize-fellow is an advanced student in 
the Graduate School while the research associate is a member of 
the faculty system of the university. 

What President Lowell says in the last annual report, as quoted 
above, is very brief, and needs for its clarification the additional 
light of the report of the preceding year. Quoting James Russell 
Lowell, as also Alexander Agassiz, and referring to the prize- 
fellowships of some English Colleges, like Trinity College, Gam- 
bridge, President Lowell offers a plan for the “recruiting of young 
men of rare capacity whose aim is the doctorate.”’ His intention is 
to have these “prize men selected in any subject by a body of 
older fellows eminent in different fields upon evidence of remark- 
able promise; to provide them with ample stipends and appoint 
them for three years, with a re-appointment of three years more if 
their work in the first term justified the renewal.” Further, these 
prize-men would “be members of a society with scholars eminent 
in various fields, living where they are naturally together and 
frequently meet for meals.” ‘The new Houses seem to provide 
an excellent opportunity for an experiment of this kind.” * These 
additional words just quoted enable us to form a better picture of 
the new proposal. These prize-fellows are a body of young men 
who have the leisure and the qualifications of mind to devote them- 
selves to productive scholarship; they are advanced students in 
the Graduate School whose aim is the doctorate, to whom are 
offered certain social advantages. This plan may be a step to- 


t President Lowell gives a further exposition of his views on the plan for a Society 
of Fellows in an article in the Atlantic Monthly for August, entitled ‘‘ Universities, 
Graduate Schools, and Colleges.” — Editor. 
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wards the creation of the Research Associate, as indeed it is, and 
it may be advisable to take this step first; but, if this were the whole 
of the new project, it would not, alone and by itself, assure the 
protection of productive scholarship as we have defined it, and 
would not, so I believe, solve the problem. It would be unfor- 
tunate, if, in an effort to elevate the Graduate School, we were to 
stop at this point. Now I believe that President Lowell wishes to 
go beyond the prize-fellow and that indeed the potential factors 
in the project do actually go beyond it. At any rate it is this step 
beyond which is to me the most important part of the whole pro- 
ject, and it is this step beyond which I am now attempting to em- 
phasize. 

Every really worthy man, whatever his calling, has a desire to 
render to the world that kind of service which he believes he is 
best fitted for. And if he gives evidence of fitness to render a cer- 
tain service and the social system stands in the way of his rendering 
such service, there is something seriously wrong with the system. 
It is the system that should be corrected. The proposal of a So- 
ciety of Associates is an attempt towards such a correction. It 
does so by offering to gifted men who have proved themselves to 
be productive scholars an opportunity to choose this scholarship 
as a distinct calling, as a definite life-career. An improvement that 
falls short of offering such an opportunity would be to that extent 
incomplete. What, we ask, will become of these young Fellows, 
holders of the new fellowships, after six years? They will have had 
at Harvard a splendid opportunity to make a contribution in their 
respective fields of knowledge, but what will become of them after- 
wards? Suppose that some of these men give actual evidence, by 
their work, of exceptional ability in creative scholarship, in what 
way can they make use of this scholarship afterwards? Have we no 
duty to provide for these exceptional men, whom the university 
has drawn to the Graduate School, a definite future? This point 
applies to any long-term research fellowship offered in the Gradu- 
ate School of any of our universities. If we cannot hold out a 
definite future to men worthy to become prize-fellows, why urge 
them to enter the Graduate School at all? The chief reason why we 
are not producing a larger number of great scholars, a complaint 
often heard, is not due so much to imperfect conditions within the 
Graduate School as it is due to conditions in the academic system 
in which the scholar is placed after he has finished his preparation. 
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That is the vital thing. It is a most excellent and needful plan to 
remove the adverse conditions in the Graduate School by singling 
out the best men and separating them from those less fitted to pur- 
sue a scholarly career; but the benefit sought will be lost if these 
selected scholars are afterwards again plunged into the old rut of 
adverse teaching conditions. Something more is needed. 

We have a Medical School in which we train students in medi- 
cine, and when they have finished, they step into life and become 
physicians. In the Law School we train men who step out into 
life and become lawyers. In the Theological School we train men 
who become ministers. In our Graduate School we train men who 
become high-school, college, and university teachers. In every 
case the world outside provides for these men a distinct calling, for 
which they were trained. But where in the social order can the 
research scholar find his calling? Have we ever made an analysis 
of the situation in all its bearings? Have we sought to bring the 
needs of the research scholar in contact with the functions of the 
university? It is not the university’s business to guarantee a posi- 
tion for any of its trained men. These positions are to be found 
outside of the university. It may offer assistance in finding posi- 
tions, but it cannot guarantee them. This is true with one out- 
standing exception, namely, in the case of the research scholar. 
This exception arises from the fact that the work of the research 
scholar is not outside of the university, but inside its own walls. 
The university consists, omitting the administrative bodies, of 
three groups: students, teachers, and scholars. We have been very 
generous, have done a great deal for the students and will do more; 
we have done a great deal for the teachers and will do more; we 
have done little for our scholars. Occupied with the important 
responsibilities of teaching we have neglected them. We have 
never seriously enough considered that we owe them anything; 
that an actual functional duty rests on the university towards the 
scholar. Scholarship has been to us largely a by-product, a means 
of securing academic promotion, but not an end in itself. Yet it 
is, we know, an end in itself, and to see this end realized is one of 
the chief functions of the university. It is an obligation of the uni- 
versity to civilization, and one not to be waved aside. 

Where shall these gifted men go, these “‘fellows” who at the end 
of six years stand out as promising scholars? There is no assured 
place for them. It would be a serious mistake to assume that the 
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Harvard prize-fellow need only announce his glorious position to 
the world, and that thereupon the universities of the land would 
lay, on bended knees, golden professorships in his lap. Indeed this 
very scholarship, this very creative gift of searching for new truths, 
will be a hindrance to our fellows in securing a position; for our 
colleges and universities demand, primarily, teachers, not scholars. 
The problem is nation-wide and embraces every American uni- 
versity; and will continue to exist until every American university 
has incorporated in its faculty system some plan of the nature here 
emphasized. The calling of the university teacher is a high and 
honorable calling. To them it is given to conserve the knowledge 
man has handed down from the past; they are largely the preserv- 
ers of the civilization man has won for himself; and on account 
of the ever-increasing amount of knowledge to be preserved, the 
teacher has to be a scholar of some sort to be a teacher. And so 
the scholar and the teacher are often in one person. Yet the calling 
of the teacher is not primarily the calling of the scholar we have in 
mind. The scholar will be eager to teach, eager to seek followers 
among his pupils in his special field; but it is this special field, his 
scholarship, the advancement of new knowledge, that is his actual 
calling, and it is this scholarship that will illumine and make ex- 
cellent his teaching. 

But perhaps it is thought that these proved scholars — now no 
longer young — are to remain in the university, and begin an 
academic career. Here lies the crux of the matter; there is no 
planned provision for them in the academic system. The system 
— it applies to all of our universities — is highly organized and 
divided into departments where all sorts of courses are given, 
those most elementary and those of highest rank. In this organiza- 
tion, the scholar is placed as an instructor, is often asked to teach 
in courses of secondary school grade, and to make his way up 
through the years — teaching. He finds himself a teacher, that is, 
in a calling different from the one he thought was his, teaching 
often in elementary courses unrelated to his special field, in an 
atmosphere with aims and purposes and needs wholly different 
from his own. Departments differ very materially in this regard. 
Because of these departmental differences, and differences in 
subjects taught, the point here taken will not apply with equal 
force; but where it does apply, the intellectual waste and frustra- 
tion of efforts are appalling. Its presence in the university is an 
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anomaly; for the whole trend of present-day education is to re- 
move from the path of the exceptional individual all obstacles 
hindering his progress. This principle we have accepted for the 
student to be taught, but do not apply it to the productive scholar 
who does the teaching. Enough that there is no provision in the 
faculty system for the scholar as such. What provision could be 
made? If we are consistent in our aim to protect scholarship, 
if once we have established fellowships for gifted men whom we 
have sorted out from others in the Graduate School, are we not 
by this step forward forced to take another step, namely, to create 
for them a new form of academic position, in which they can con- 
tinue their work? This is the position of the research associate. 
There must be a line of continuity beginning in the Graduate 
School and extending into the faculty system. 

Whatever force the argument so far advanced may have, the 
matter must be considered from yet another point of view, which 
is to me the chief reason for saying what I have to say. We have 
always struggled towards scholarship in spite of many odds; the 
need of giving it special protection at this time arises from the new 
conditions of our age. We call it a scientific age. What this actu- 
ally means, what it will mean for the future, we only dimly per- 
ceive. Science is shaking the very foundations of our civilization. 
It changes art, literature, morals, laws, religion, government, our 
whole order, social, economic, intellectual, spiritual. Few, even 
of the best, are fully prepared to embrace its results. We no longer 
live in the age that was ours twenty years ago. Only slowly is man 
awakening to his place in this new order. New antagonistic forces 
are surrounding him, new unforeseen demands are made upon 
him. The future looks uncertain and threatening. In defence of 
the ideals of his race, in competition with the rest of his kind, the 
new order calls for original, creative, synthetic minds. We need 
great economists, scientists, mathematicians, statesmen, sociolo- 
gists, philosophers, thinkers. Where are they to come from? 
These men the university must supply. In supplying them — if 
our civilization is to go on — we can no longer think in terms of 
older standards. The university has a new duty in this transform- 
ing age. It can discharge it only by coming to a deeper realization 
of its function of discovering new truths, of creating new values. 
It should come to a higher estimate of scholarship and a higher 
evaluation of the personalities of its individual scholars. It should 
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elevate itself and become, in verity, a School of Higher Learning. 

In an effort to attract exceptional minds, have we not been mis- 
led into thinking that higher salaries will bring about the desired 
end? We have talked in commercial terms about enormous monec- 
tary rewards. Perhaps this was what an older order demanded. 
But the older order is going and a new order is making new de- 
mands. Perhaps money will no longer be enthroned as high as in 
the past. High scholarship is in itself an impelling inspiration. 
President Lowell— to whom higher education is much indebted and 
who wishes to draw the best men to the university — wonders why 
so few men with independent means feel attracted to the Graduate 
School. May it not be that one reason can be found in what has 
received our special emphasis, namely, the absence in the university 
of a provision which offers the scholar a definite life-career. Open 
such a life-career: let any man who furnishes evidence of 
creative scholarship know that he may become a member of a 
body of scholars, and advance in it if he prove worthy; and able 
men, with independent means, eager to serve a worthy cause, 
looking not for high salaries, heretofore disappointed leaders in 
business and politics, will be drawn to this career. Science, as we 
defined it, calls for a mind that is disinterested. 

How what I have sought to emphasize is to be grafted upon the 
existing academic system is not my business. My concern is to 
place an emphasis upon the potentialities of a new proposal. The 
whole project of the creation of a Society of Fellows is only a pro- 
ject, a plan. It is in a formative state, and it will be well for it to 
remain in that formative state yet a little while. The important 
part of that Society of Fellows is to me not the group of selected 
prize-fellows, but what lies back of it, and this is the more difficult 
matter to bring about. Some of those interested in the project 
have sought to give body to this background, and enlarging upon 
the conception of a Society, following the English system, have 
added to it other groups of members. It has been suggested to have 
a small group of senior members, the more eminent scholars of the 
university; also a group of junior members, younger proved schol- 
ars. These scholars would stand to the selected group of prize- 
fellows in the place of advisors, and would be their social compan- 
ions; they would eat with them whenever possible, and through 
this social contact widen the horizon of the younger prize-fellows. 
This is not an unattractive picture, as far as it goes. 
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But there is another picture, more serious, and, to my mind, more 
modern, and better adopted for the protection and enhancement 
of that scholarship our age demands. I believe that Mr. Lowell 
also is strongly leaning in that direction. We may conceive the 
background of the Society to be an Institution for Research, an 
institution separate from the Graduate School, in which the best 
of the scholarship of the university finds lodgment. In this institu- 
tion the emphasis is not laid upon social companionship, nor yet 
upon the scholarship of the prize-fellows; but upon scholarship 
as such, upon its qualitative enhancement. Figuratively speaking, 
the Institution may be conceived as situated in a street a little 
away from the Graduate School. On the lower floor would be 
the prize-fellows; on the upper floors, the research associates; 
men of all ages, fellow-workers, forming a body of scholars. What- 
ever other position they may hold on the faculty, they will be 
Associates of the Institution, or they may be members of the In- 
stitution without holding any other faculty position. The Institu- 
tion also selects the prize-fellows, but the latter will be qualified to 
become members only after they have proved by their work that 
they are actual scholars; and may then be chosen. 

This new undertaking —this Institution for Research, this 
Society of Fellows, this Society of Scholars — needs a foundation. 
I doubt whether ever in the history of an American university 
there has offered itself an opportunity greater than the present 
to make a positive contribution to the progress of Higher Learning 
in the country. Universities are becoming aware of their responsi- 
bility. The university that comes first with a plan will be to that 
extent the leader. In recent days, critics of the American univer- 
sities have pointed out that our universities have grown big through 
quantitative enlargement, through the creation of new heterogene- 
ous schools, expanding academic activities over fields that do not 
strictly belong to higher education, and that, consequently, our 
universities, instead of adding to their prestige, have actually 
deteriorated. There is truth in this criticism. The present propo- 
sal, the creation of special long-term fellowships in the Graduate 
School as proposed by Mr. Lowell, leading eventually to an In- 
stitution for Research, is emphatically a corrective to the mere 
physical bigness which is being criticised. When a university 
adds unto itself new activities foreign to the advancement of 
systematic knowledge it may be said to be moving sidewise. 
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There comes a time in the history of men, institutions, and peoples 
when they lose the inward power of renewing themselves, the power 
of moving forward and upward. They may bustle with activities, 
yet not move forward; they are then engaged in expanding side- 
wise, preparatory to an ultimate decline. Proposals for giving the 
scholar a life-career within the academic system, made necessary 
by the dictates of a new age, are renewing movements forward and 


upward. 


AGAINST MY CONTEMPORARIES 


HE highest wisdom cherishes a. fact 
And builds to things that are from things that seem; 
There is a time to meditate, to act, 
But only during sleep a time to dream. 
And on the rungs of fact man may ascend 
Beyond the little limit of himself, 
And certainty goes on where guesses end, 
In vials upon a laboratory shelf. 


Surely not now by poets are we shown 

The wisdom of the universe; they have 
Withdrawn to private whisperings of their own 
And find no hope on either side the grave; 
While, though they know it not, mere facts attest 


Glories their languid nightmare never guessed. 
Robert Hillyer 











THE GRADUATE’S WINDOW 
By EDWARD WEEKS 


HE Graduate’s window is open. On such a warm, mid- 

September afternoon debate seems futile to seek, intro- 
spection would only conclude in slumber. It is easier far to step 
across the sill and like Alice to ease into a scene where the familiar 
is forever proving itself something provokingly different. 

If the White Rabbit landed with a thump in Cambridge the 
first thing he’d see would be the new Chapel. Appleton, that 
drowsy, ivy-covered pile, conspicuous only by its absence, has 
hatched a bird of very different plumage. Here are tall white 
columns and broad granite steps bearing a sensible relationship 
with Widener opposite. The red brick walls have been pierced 
with rounded windows taken from University Hall and carry the 
eye naturally upward to the tower whose immaculate steeple 
thrusts vividly against the sky. The steeple is capped with a 
weathervane somewhat resembling a fish, a squirming fish wearing 
a crown and (no fish story, either) measuring nine feet in length. 
When the wind blows you can see him wiggle. 

Sidling by the workmen who were applying their finishing 
touches the Graduate poked his way into the basement, past 
some sanitary-looking offices, past a sound-proof room for the 
choir, past a huge mechanical bellows for the new organ, and 
then up some stairs. The body of the building is the Memorial 
Chapel proper with white box pews and a gallery, a good New 
England meeting house. A wine-glass pulpit said to have cost 
$10,000 was being elaborately put in place and behind this were 
the carved wooden screens through which one enters the small 
chancel-chapel (which will perpetuate the name of Appleton) 
where morning prayers and the smaller services will be held. 
While admiring the woodwork your observer was forcibly re- 
minded that he stood not only on holy but on freshly-painted 
ground. As he withdrew into the sunlight he remembered some- 
one’s likening Widener Library to a crouching bulldog. He sits 
there now patiently eyeing his prey, an egret. 

Turning towards University, the most beautiful of Harvard’s 
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possessions, one was grateful for the pools of shade which the 
elms cast on the path. The Graduate eyed the trees carefully for 
like everyone who has ever lived in the Yard he feels a jealous 
regard for these first citizens. The mulberry on the knoll opposite 
the Union, the white pine at the back of University, the elm 
beside Wadsworth House, have been the friends of many men. 
This the authorities well know and to avoid any unnecessary ap- 
prehension when lower limbs have to be trimmed or when one of 
the ancients must be felled (as was necessitated by the Chapel) 
the surgery takes place in the quiet of vacation. The Graduate is 
too young to remember the Yard before the Leopard Moth 
ravaged our best elms but he has seen pictures of the old days 
and it seemed to him on this afternoon that their younger brothers, 
the second growth, were now well on their way towards a res- 
toration. And this needs also be said: that the building of these 
past few years has been planned with the most tender archi- 
tectural regard for our trees that any friend could wish. 

By one of those quick turns of genius, the Graduate now found 
himself meandering in the direction of Divinity Avenue, that lane 
frequented by anthropologists, biologists, zodlogists, but by 
mighty few theologians today. Some yards short of Divinity Hall 
he came upon his objective: a new brick wall inset with huge 
laboratory windows, above which and handsomely carved into 
the brick was a frieze of large-billed birds in flight. A Cambridge 
citizen passing not long ago took them for storks. As he lowered 
his eyes to the street level he caught sight of a modest little sign, 
‘PHYSIOLOGICAL DELIVERIES HERE.’ “Ah,” said he, 
“a new lying-in hospital” and went on his way rejoicing. But as 
a matter of fact they’re Pelicans, adroitly carved by Katharine 
Lane, the sculptor, and giving a much needed touch of distinction 
to Harvard’s Institute of Biology. The building is enormous and 
at first sight appears to be the offspring of a Ford plant and a 
storage warehouse. But following the path to the right of the 
Pelican corner one finds a surprise. For here is a most refreshing 
new quadrangle with good trees and graded terraces, and here 
within its encompassing wings the building certainly puts on its 
best face. The squareness of the design and the vast windows 
make for a monotony which is artistically avoided by more of 
Miss Lane’s carving. On the fagade of the south wing and out 
of deference to Princeton has been cut a siesta group of tigers. 
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Above the main entrance is a truly magnificent herd of elephants 
and in the intervals between are portraits of such rare beasts as 
the Kudu, the Gnu, and the Water-bison. The Graduate was 
curious to know which animal had proved to be most difficult, 
not from Ringling’s but from the sculptor’s point of view. Ap- 
parently the elephant third from the left was the worst malefactor. 
On the very day when the last scaffolding was coming down an 
onlooker, with more than horse sense, asked a question. “Why,” 
he said, “‘did she make the third elephant like that? He’s running 
like a horse. Elephants’ legs don’t go that way!”’ And this simple 
little remark caused a great commotion and what was more an 
accurate correction. 

The last time the Graduate had visited Eliot House was on the 
afternoon of the Yale baseball game when the new quadrangle 
had been converted into a garden party by the class of 1907. But 
no Devens was pitching today and there were no Elis to bite the 
dust. Undergraduates from the Student Employment Office, 
stripped to the waist, were indulging in a sun bath as they seeded 
and weeded the grass plots, and observing their efforts and re- 
membering some of the jobs he himself had tended to in Cambridge, 
the Graduate had reason to hope that the program of economy 
which has already reduced (by $1.50 a week) the cost of food in 
the Houses might be still further extended to the cost of rooms. 
A private shower bath is very agreeable but hardly so invaluable 
as some other Harvard amenities which today can only be en- 
joyed by those who dwell within the House plan. 

In the shadow of Eliot’s entrance, one saluted what in the other 
Cambridge would be termed “‘the head Porter.” Call him janitor 
if you prefer. With innocent curiosity the Graduate asked if there 
were any rooms here that compared with the Head Tutor’s suite 
in Lowell House. With a snort of pride the guardian accepted the 
challenge, seized his keys and led the way. The rooms were in- 
deed so very fine that the sightseer was tempted to wonder about 
their cost and whether such handsomeness had indirectly re- 
stricted the number of cheaper rooms that might have been 
available. But the Graduate was not looking for trouble. He was 
in fact searching for a special domain which he understood had 
been included within Eliot’s walls. To the August issue of the 
Atlantic Monthly President Lowell has contributed a paper setting 
forth the possibilities of a Society of Fellows, young men “of rare 
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abilities,” intent upon study and research for their own sake, not 
for the sake of a Ph.D. The concluding sentences of the article im- 
plied that the possibilities had already been projected at Harvard. 
And here in the eastern wing of Eliot are the quarters these 
Fellows will occupy: —a fine, panelled dining room and its 
kitchen, a Common Room “for the intellectual ferment that 
conversation instills,” and upstairs, naturally enough, the living 
quarters. From the size of the accommodations one surmises that 
the Society would be restricted to a score of men; and from a 
rumor one surmises that an endowment of two million is essential 
for their welfare. As he once more stepped into the sunlight the 
Graduate considered it remarkable not that some details of the 
House Plan were short of adjustment but that the huge network 
was easily capable of such elasticity and such forethought. 

An easterly breeze had sprung up carrying with it the hint 
of autumn. To take the October path over the Anderson Bridge 
to the Stadium seemed the natural thing to do. Some activity 
was taking place in the basement of the Dillon Field House — 
actually in the supply room, as the Graduate soon discovered. 
In this huge athletic conservatory are stored the uniforms and 
supplies of the eighteen different sports in which Harvard par- 
ticipates. Today the football equipment was being aired in 
anticipation of the first squad’s return. Suspended overhead 
were something more than one hundred head-guards while in a 
near-by bin were the helmets of last year’s team, each of which 
had been carefully fitted to the player’s cranium and bore his 
name within, much as a Brooks derby. A sign beside the delivery 
counter read ‘Football players. Change underwear Mon. Wed. 
Fri.” and in bins near-by were mounds of freshly laundered shirts 
and drawers. The Graduate learned that six hundred men were 
expected to need uniforms this fall and that during the season 
some three hundred footballs would be issued to them according 
to schedule. He was told that the shoulderpads had been skele- 
tonized to save weight and so was made curious to see what the 
complete regalia — shoes, pants, pads, helmet and all — amounted 
to. It tipped the scales at eleven and a quarter pounds. He went 
on to inspect the shoe shop where are kept seven hundred and 
fifty pairs of cleated shoes; he saw the tailor’s bench where jerseys 
are repaired; he smelt the laundry next door. Among the mass of 
detail the Graduate was amused to note 3,000 shoe laces, 40,000 
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Lily cups, and 1 gross of mittens “for cold weather work.” Then, 
the yeast beginning to work in his imagination, he began his walk 
home, picturing to himself what it would feel like to catch a 
forward pass from Wood on Yale’s one-yard line. 
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MAGAZINE should talk about itself as little as it can, and 

should illustrate what it means to be as much as possible by 
what it succeeds in becoming. There is an analogy Wiis 
between a magazine in good health and a man with 
perfect digestion: neither is conscious of his organs or needs to dis- 
cuss them in public. Explanations and diagnoses are symptoms of 
internal disorder. The GrapuaTeEs’ MaGazIneE will talk about 
itself as little as possible from this moment; its health may be 
rather poorly, thank you, but its aims and purposes need no elabo- 
rate definition, and it will try to make dyspepsia, its own or other 
people’s, an infrequent topic of conversation. An anecdote is told 
of an American writer — Aldrich, if recollection serves me — who 
once conducted a magazine for a time in the hope of making some 
money by it. The last number contained a notice to this effect: 
“The magazine will be discontinued for lack of funds, which, by a 
coincidence, is exactly the reason for which it was started.” It is in 
the nature of the magazine to be ephemeral. True enough, we 
have periodicals which have served generations, and lived a long 
life as the world goes. But unless it is impossible to earn respect 
except by transcending the large course of human institutions, 
then a magazine can perish, for lack of funds or any other good 
reason, without serious indignity. Saki’s epigram on cooks is ap- 
posite to journals: “She was a good cook, and as good cooks go, she 
went.” 

But there is always hope that the cook will stay, and hope that a 
magazine may be kept going. A word or two about itself at this 
juncture seems to the GRADUATES’ MAGAZINE appropriate and 
seemly. It would be mere skulking for a new editor not to make 
some kind of inaugural address. What I seem to have inherited, 
then, from the previous editor, is a general magazine, with Har- 
vard and its graduates as a center of interest. This is just what I 
should desire the GRADUATES’ MAGazinE to be, and I could have 
no other wish than to promote the growth and circulation of the 
magazine in this character. When Mr. De Voto set for it the aim of 
serving as ‘a journal of opinion, a forum for the ideas of Harvard 
men, a commentary on the University’s widespread activities, and 
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a repository for articles and essays by Harvard men or of interest to 
them which could find no other publication,” he said what needs 
no amendment. Other magazines, which live by advertising, have 
shrunk in these hard times, but have curtailed their text little if at 
all. The bulk they have lost has been squeezed from the advertis- 
ing sections. The Grapvuates’ MaGAzine, which lives by sub- 
scriptions, finds it necessary also to shrink; but unluckily it has 
nothing to dispense with but a slice of its text. Within the limits 
imposed on it by economic necessity, it will seck to be a general 
magazine, with Harvard and its graduates as a center of interest. 
As rapidly as possible, it will try to overcome the restrictions under 
which it must appear for a time, and so to be able to take a larger 
part in the publication of significant and interesting matter bearing 
on the University. 

If a word may be said about the present number, the editor 
thinks that its contributed articles need no apology. No one of 
them but he is happy to be able to put before an audience of the 
University’s graduates. But it may be worth remarking that the 
decision to continue the GRADUATES’ MAGAzINE on the present 
terms was not arrived at until the first week of August had passed. 
The editor was then attempting, with the usual success, to com- 
bine work and vacation in a comparatively remote part of Ver- 
mont. The material for this issue he had to tease together at a dis- 
tance of some two hundred miles from the publication office, and 
it will not be surprising, therefore, if it is not as representative as it 
ought to be of the final and central source of interest of the Grapu- 
ATES’ MaGazInE, the University itself. This defect subsequent 
issues will endeavor to remedy. 

As Mr. De Voto is no stranger to me, so I am well acquainted 
with his great abilities. The vigor of his writing, the acuteness of 
his mind, the range of his general knowledge, the minuteness of his 
scholarship in American history and letters mark him out for re- 
spect and attention, and his gifts of friendship have no need of a 
favorable press. I do not see how anyone could follow him in the 
editorship of this magazine without some moments of melancholy 
self-regard; but many a man has found solace in the maxim, 
“‘Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, that do with all thy will.” 
Mr. De Voto, before concluding his editorship, slew a beast on the 
altar, peered into the entrails, and came away muttering dark 
prophecies. The stomach, he implied, was withered and mori- 
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bund, the spleen greatly enlarged. Despite these auguries, the 
present editor enters on his task with tranquil good cheer, and the 
expectation of a pleasant and profitable time. Mr. De Voto has 
compared the Editor, who survives by continually succeeding him- 
self, to a phoenix. I am reminded of a remarkable metaphor in 
which the Boston Transcript once indulged. It was when the city of 
Halifax undertook to celebrate its recovery from the explosions by 
which it was wrecked during the war. Pictures of the restored city 
surmounted a caption pretty much in these words: “By this nauti- 
cal Mardi Gras, as it were, Halifax proves herself a modern Phoenix 
hitting on all six again.” Well, the Graduate will not attempt to 
conduct a Mardi Gras, as it were, in these columns, nautical or 
terrestrial; but if he is to be a phoenix, the least he can do is to 
keep hitting on all six. 


An eminent and respected member of the University’s teaching 
force was present recently at an unusual little academy conducted 
each year at an inn which lies amid extensive tracts , Pious Wish 
of forest and mountain. At a late hour, an informal 
gathering had just broken up after a discussion of a kind which this 
particular school seems to promote. Some members of the teach- 
ing staff had been present, and a visiting lecturer of lively intelli- 
gence. The occasion had gained grace also by the presence of the 
wives of several members of the company. The talk had been 
intellectual, after a fashion, but it had also enjoyed the blessed 
salt of irresponsibility. No one had felt bound to keep within the 
limits of his special province, no one had felt obliged to sustain 
himself at the level of high seriousness. A free interchange of 
ideas, humors, speculations, and prejudices had taken place, 
and great was the profit to those who formed the company. 
After most of the circle had gone, one or two sat down for still 
another cigarette, and the member of our faculty already alluded 
to said feelingly, “I wish that Harvard were like this!” 

It is a wish that deserves to be echoed. It would be a piece of 
nonsense, of course, to maintain that Harvard has no centers in 
which such gatherings fall together for talk responsible to no 
field of learning, no academic prestige, no professional jealousies 
or fears, but responsible only to friendly impulse, and to the wit, 
penetration, and candor of the moment. Such informal con- 
vocations do occur. The hungry spirit in search of them probably 
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knows a house, or even half a dozen houses, in which from time 
to time they may take place. But it is probably fair to say that 
one who knows of such a center thinks of it as a treasure set apart, 
a blessed escape and relief from the general level of university 
life, too often sterile and exhausting as it is. A college, perhaps, 
is still sometimes thought of by those unacquainted with it as a 
tranquil and cloistered society, in which leisure for thought and 
time for ripened meditation and slow familiarity with great things 
is fostered by the very nature and current of the institution itself. 
Those who labor within the walls have a very different impres- 
sion. It would be a reasonable guess that a professor in a large 
university, working at full time, is as busy as his peer in a law 
office or a manufacturing plant, and perhaps busier. And this 
means as harried and exhausted by the pressure of life in a tumul- 
tuous age. Exhaustion is a notable phenomenon of life at Cam- 
bridge. Protest against it seldom gathers head; it is accepted as 
a necessary condition of educating young men. It is a kind of 
game to be put up with, like mosquitoes and leaky tents on a 
camping trip. 

A university is a concentration of minds and characters diverse 
and rich in varying knowledge, experience, and native bent. 
All these ought surely to be rubbing agreeably against each 
other in casual encounters, theologian disputing with chemist, 
man of letters with man of science, historian with economist. 
Not only education, but the good life and the good society would 
be promoted by such encounters. But the weariness and the 
pressure of university life today forbid the greater part of such 
happy intercourse. It takes a public address, or a convention of 
a learned society, or an invitation to contribute to a scholarly 
journal, to draw out the ideas, discoveries, and reflections of a 
university man; and then he speaks with all the responsibilities 
of his profession and his standing heavy upon his back. He an- 
notates and saves his exceptions by footnotes; the joy and the 
humanity of the game are lost. Moreover, in such appearances 
he is heard only by a selected audience, the homogeneous group 
of those devoted to the same researches and studies, and sur- 
rounded by the same professional conventions and interests. A 
university ought to be a laboratory for the cross-fertilization of 
ideas; the sciences and the literatures, the histories and the 
philosophies, ought continually to be meeting and impregnating 
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each other within its walls. No professional interest will promote 
this end. It is a human, a philosophic end, and must be pro- 
moted through society. And the kind of society in which such 
fertilization can take place must be a society possessed of some 
degree of leisure. 

Of course the reasons are not far to seek why Harvard cannot 
very closely resemble the summer school mentioned at the begin- 
ning of these remarks. For one thing, Harvard Square is not 
surrounded by extensive tracts of forest and mountain. It suffers 
all the infections and disturbances of metropolitan traffic. Brattle 
Street windows quiver in their frames as oil trucks pound by; 
walls tremble as if heavy surf were knocking at their foundations; 
the night is hideous with the scream of tortured brake-bands. 
Not only are all the pleasures of traffic at the disposal of Univer- 
sity members, but the added grace of dust, cinders, and the 
slimy deposit of fuel oil is theirs with every inhalation. It be- 
grimes their clothes, it befouls the curtains in their houses, it 
spreads a film every few hours on window-sills and table-tops, 
and works its way insidiously into upholstery. There was a time 
when one or two American cities by their extreme dirtiness fur- 
nished a standard joke. Our cities are indistinguishable in this 
respect now; they have all learned the democracy of grime, and 
none is singled out for humor. A true benefactor of Harvard in 
the years to come would be the man who should provide, not a 
new building or a new educational device, but a means of con- 
ducting traffic round the outskirts of the college community 
instead of through its heart. 

But another cause of the want of leisure and informal in- 
tellectual exchange in university life may well lie in the conduct 
and organization of that life itself. The amount and the variety of 
demands on the energy of the American teacher may well be 
scrutinized with a critical eye. Our professors for the most part 
have no wish to lead cloistered lives. The notion that as a class, 
and apart from particular cases, they lead insulated and secluded 
careers of meditation and study is largely false. Many a pro- 
fessor in our leading universities answers more truly to the idea 
of a man of affairs than all but the foremost men of affairs them- 
selves. A professor may have a considerable budget to administer; 
his responsibilities, practical as well as pedagogical, weigh as 
heavily and require as much sense and steadiness as the respon- 
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sibilities of a business. Measuring themselves by the run of the 
world as they know it, and not desiring “‘to differ from the kindly 
race of men,” most university teachers would refuse to admit 
that they are overworked, or to express serious discontent with 
the demands and exactions which are put upon them. 

Yet now and again, when one of them serves as exchange 
professor abroad, or visits a foreign university, perhaps, he comes 
back with reports of the duties of a professor working at full time 
at Cambridge or Berlin, reports which suggest a different stand- 
ard of academic life. By comparison with what an American 
professor is called on to do, the work of a foreign teacher often 
seems a sinecure; yet it is not evident that he contributes less to 
scholarship or to the intellectual life of his community than his 
American compeer. It is always worth asking whether the work 
of American university teachers could not be immensely simpli- 
fied, freed from bureaucratic machinery, from reports, com- 
mittees, regulations, and the burdensome complexity of academic 
rules and requirements. Or is it only a blessed legend that so 
much less toil of this kind is required to educate a young English- 
man or a young German? 

The Editor has a conviction that the university itself creates 
in some part the obstacles to a society of free intellectual ex- 
change. He wonders whether much might not be done to simplify 
the lives of university teachers and the method of bringing them 
into fruitful contact with young men. He cherishes the notion 
of an academic society with much greater freedom in the disposal 
of its time and energies. Some leisure is necessary to the ripening 
of knowledge, and surely leisure would encourage a great deal 
more of that unburdened and informal interchange of ideas, 
ranging over every subject, which perhaps does not make men 
more professionally learned, but which does make them more 
philosophical, and so of greater use and comfort to themselves 
and to their students. 


Hitherto the editorial pages of the GRADUATES’ MAGAZINE have 

appeared under the title The Graduate’s Window, and the Editor, 

inspired by this caption, has referred to himself as 

*The Graduate. But the title seems more appropriate 

to a personal but responsible column of comment, gos- 

sip, criticism, and speculation about University affairs such as the 
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GRADUATES’ MaGAzINE ought to contain. Accordingly the Gradu- 
ate’s Window, transformed to this function, will be contributed, 
beginning with the present number, by Edward Weeks, and will 
replace the pages which have formerly been contributed by the 
University Editor. 

Although he is not an official member of the University, Mr. 
Weeks is well equipped for his task. Since his graduation in 1922, 
his interest in Harvard has remained keen. He touches the affairs 
of the University at a good many points, and of its graduates at 
more. Widely known among publishers and writers, he is the 
Editor of the Atlantic Monthly Press, and a contributor to a vari- 
ety of magazines. His range of view and independence of posi- 
tion are valuable qualifications for commenting on many aspects 
of Harvard affairs. 


The reassembling of a college each fall prompts curious re- 
flections. Here come the undergraduates, the freshmen combining 
the cynicism and the timidity of those about to under- 
go an initiation which may prove either gratifying or 
extremely painful, the upperclassmen in a variety of moods, the 
expectation of renewing friendships, the anticipation of revels, 
the grim recognition of work to be done if disaster is to be escaped. 
They come by train or expensive roadster or battered Ford, they 
come seriously ambitious, methodically resolute, or happily 
careless. The faculty begins to congregate from all parts of the 
world, looking forward also to the renewal of friendships, to 
academic drudgery, nourishing in their minds already, perhaps, 
plans for briefly stolen holidays in the course of the year. Some 
have discoveries and achievements to report or to bring to fru- 
ition; others foresee merely a succession of classes. Somewhere, 
in the midst of all this human preoccupation, dwells the ever 
human problem of educating some hundreds or thousands of 
susceptible young men, and the question what that education 
means. 

The world at large is apt to think of college and of life as two 
opposite poles, and yet of education as a force which ought to 
equip the young to live. Consequently, the demand is frequent 
that the colleges address themselves more directly to life, and this 
demand usually calls in question such features of their training 
as classic languages, literatures of any sort studied for their own 
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sake, history, unless taught with economic bearings, or any 
studies which do not seem to be addressed to civilization as it is, 
It is natural that this way of thinking should find expression at 
the moment. We have witnessed the phenomenon of young 
critics and littérateurs going communist, and condemning as 
frivolous and indefensible any kind of writing which professed 
to be artistic and not to aim at economic progress. Yet there is a 
different swing, brought about also by the economic pinch, and 
represented by the Professor of Economics who is reputed to 
have said to a Professor of English at a certain college, “Haven’t 
you a good job teaching Chaucer or Shakespeare that I could 
take over? Id like to teach a subject in which the facts don’t 
change every day.” 

But the reflective teacher does not need critical attack to be 
subject to painful embarrassment and chagrin frequently enough 
when he finds himself in the presence of a living and skeptical 
class —skeptical, yet all the same betraying a willingness or even a 
hunger to seize on any clue to life that may have actuality or 
genuineness. How can one keep up the pretense that the indis- 
pensable thing for these secretly ambitious and desiring young 
men is to master Greek verbs or to understand that when Chaucer 
drew the portrait of the Pardoner he was sketching directly from 
the life of his own day? Such moments in a teacher’s career are 
disheartening while they last, but salutary in the end. They lead 
him to fix his eyes more firmly on the realities he means to com- 
municate, they restore his own gaze to life itself, or his conception 
of it, they make him more candid with his own soul. 

The question has sometimes been put, How many of even the 
greatest books would now be kept alive in the world if it were not 
for the professional efforts of teachers in the classroom to get them 
read, or of scholars to bring within the traditional culture tongues 
and documents which would naturally be forgotten? Yet suppose 
the most crushing (and absurd) answer were given — None at all! 
Would not these professional efforts to keep alive the great works 
of the past be valuable to society? Most of us, if we are humble 
enough to confess it, have to be told what to like, and instructed 
in what is excellent. After suitable periods of instruction, we form 
tastes of our own, and not often identical with those of our teachers. 
But the teaching is necessary, and the enjoyment of what is good, 
the intense and eager and genuine delight in it, is none the less 
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intense or genuine because it had to be learned and did not come 
to us by inborn aristocracy of judgment. 

There is little enough that we know by any verbal formula 
such as might be handed down in classrooms of what life is or 
where to find clues to the mastery of it. But after deducting all 
that can be credited to academic convention, and the zeal of 
scholars artificially to perpetuate what but for them the world 
would disregard, this we know by experience, that the fullness of 
life is still promoted, as it has been in the past, by acquaintance 
with great documents and records and creations of men long 
dust. 
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Edd Winfield Parks, ’27, is a member of the Department of 
English at Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tennessee. He is the 
author of The Great Critics, published this month by W. W. Norton 
Co., and of a biography of Charles Egbert Craddock which will 
appear in the spring. 


Walter Houston Clark, A.M. ’26, is Master in English at the 
Lenox School for Boys. 


David McCord, ’21, is Executive Secretary of the Harvard Fund 
Council, and a contributor of essays and verse to numerous maga- 
zines. 


Robert M. Wernaer, ’99, has devoted himself to literature, with 
periods of teaching at Harvard and other colleges. He is the author 
of Romanticism and the Romantic School in Germany, The Soul of America, 
and other works. 


The Honorable Charles Warren, ’89, was formerly Assistant 
Attorney General of the United States. He is the author of The 
Supreme Court in United States History and other works on the Su- 
preme Court and the Constitution. 


Robert Hillyer, ’17, is Associate Professor of English at Harvard 
and author of nine volumes of poems and poetical translations. 
His novel, Riverhead, is to appear next month. 
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